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I AM PARTICULARLY pleased to open this number with 
a contribution from Norman Douglas. From the start, 
eight years ago, I was after him but not until now had he 
anything that he wished me to have. What he has always, 
however, is fluidity of style and humanism of outlook, and 
I can think of no better qualities to place in the forefront of 
an issue in which there is a good deal of talk and, I hope, as 
much proof, of a Scottish renaissance. 

All but two of the authors here represented are previous 
contributors, and, save for the articles by Lindsay and 
Montgomerie, none of the writing is specifically nationalist 
in the politicial sense. It might seem that labels are mis- 
leading, jejeune and irrelevant (though the cover says 
“ Scottish writers ”’, not “ Scotland ”’), and it is true that in 
the final count what matters is not whether a writer be 
Welsh or Scottish but that as a Welshman or Scot, he 
writes, and writes well. Dante is more than Italian, but his 
Italian-ness conditions his genius. Nationality, like indi- 
viduality, determines, like soil and climate, the growth ; or 
it can be both banks and river-bed to imagination’s stream. 
Therefore, to reader and author alike, awareness of self, 
which is what on a large scale, nationality is, helps towards 
reasoned appreciation of what may be intuitively realized. 
Label or no label, none would deny that a different note is 
struck by the writers here assembled from that in 
collections by others. It is a colder world than the Welsh 
or Irish, less soft than the Anglo-Saxon, and to describe it 
I must quote words of Hugh MacDiarmid, who writes of 
Scottish poetry as “‘ the product of a materialistic imagina- 
tion, which shows not the strange beauty which everyday 
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reality some times takes on, but rather the beauty which it 
possesses normally and in use. There is in this perception 
of beauty less magic and less exaltation than in that of 
romantic poetry; but on the other hand it has more 
toughness, vigour and fullness ”’. 

The first part of that last sentence may explain why it 
makes readers “‘ hesitate and puzzle and prevents them 
making an immediate response’; the last part suggests 
why it is that these relentless days should bring forth more 
than I have been able to include here, where there is nothing 
by Adam Drinan, G.S. Fraserand several others. It suggests, 
too, how Maurice Lindsay has been able to accomplish 
what Compton Mackenzie calls “‘ the remarkable task of so 
much faith and work in gathering together at a time like 
this the poems that make up Poetry Scotland’’. This 
publication (William Maclellan, 240 Hope St., Glasgow, 
4/6d.) contains poems written in English, Gaelic and Lallans. 
Its-only creed is “ the creed of artistic strength for Scot- 
land ’’, and accordingly representatives of every school of 
modern Scottish poetry are printed side by side, along with 
briefer sections of English, Welsh, and Irish poets who, 
I think, show up well the essential unity of the differing 
Scottish outlook. In including these sections, the editor 
shows a wisdom further instanced in his printing of a well- 
said Introduction by Compton Mackenzie, with which he 
“cannot completely agree’? and the essay, from which 
I have quoted, by Hugh MacDiarmid, whose viewpoint he 
does “‘ not share completely’. Mr. MacDiarmid’s heresies 
do not prevent his having much shrewd truth to say on both 
English and Scottish poetry, but it is the performance of the 
poets themselves which gives Poetry Scotland purpose and 
promise and makes it a publication which both demands 
and justifies support from readers anxious to know what 
Scottish writers are doing. Through the medium of so 
well-set up a publication, they may well do more. 


SOME COMMENTS ON MY BOOKS 
By NORMAN DOUGLAS 


(Note. There exists a project for bringing out a series of extracts 
from my seventeen books, a kind of anthology, under some such title as 
“ Late Harvest”. These extracts were to be preceded (or followed) by 
a short comment on each of them—just a few remarks not to be taken too 
sertously. And here they are.—WN. D.) 

FOUNTAINS IN THE SAND 
Nine extracts (pp. ) 

MY FIRST VISIT to Tunisia was in 1899 and the last in 1938. 
Fountains was written mostly on the spot during my longest 
stay, which lasted from December, 1909, to March, 1910, 
and written either at Nefta or in an ice-cold room off the 
Gafsa market. The cold at Gafsa! I often wondered last 
winter how the troops were able to face it and what measures 
they could take to counteract it. On that occasion I left 
the country on 24th March (Looking Back, p.99)—spending 
the last five days in Tunis itself to look up references in 
libraries. The manuscript was typed at Banchory, N.B. 
I have typed all my books from beginning to end, and some 
of them several times over. 

A result of this visit was an article on “ Intellectual 
Nomadism”’ (North American Review, April, 1911); it 
has reappeared in Experiments. Another was “ Stones of 
Gafsa”’ (English and North American Review, November, 
1911) which now forms the fourth chapter of Fountains. 
The first edition 4to was published in 1912 with sixteen 
illustrations. It cannot have been a success, for it was 
remaindered—as usual, without my being consulted in the 
matter. Second-hand copies are easily obtained ; most of 
the photographs are not bad. A small edition in various 
bindings contains many misprints, some of which I have 
corrected elsewhere. 

During the interval between my first and last visits this 
country has progressed slowly but surely. The écoles 
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arabe-frangaises have done much to further the ideal of 
“pacific penetration” and “politique d’association ” ; 
roads and railways have multiplied, and water is being 
conjured out of the earth to transform vast tracts of waste 
land into thriving vineyards and olive groves. One would 
like to compare old and new statistics on these points. 
Ophthalmia among the children of Gafsa has been reduced, 
I should say, by sixty per cent; the majority can talk and 
read and even write a little French, whereas formerly not 
one of them knew more than three or four words of the 
language. Nancy Cunard, who was with me on my last 
visit, was not favourably impressed by the condition of 
things, but that will apply to all who see the place for the 
first time. They should have been there in 1899, bearing in 
mind, too, that Tunisia was not French before 1881. 

During this trip we had one little adventure which 
might have ended worse than it did. I have spoken here of 
the Chotts (p. _), those dismal expanses of salt, ancient 
lakes; our papers have also been telling us something 
about them lately. There are tracks across the morasses 
here and there, tracks which you may follow in summer 
but not at other seasons, because the accumulated rain-water 
can find no outlet. Even so their average winter depth 
cannot be more than a few feet. 

Well, that afternoon at Easter-time we were to cross the 
Chott El Djerid from Tozeur to Kebili on its further shore, 
a distance of some fifty miles, and thence on to Gabes for 
the night. On entering the depression all promised well, 
in spite of a great amount of wintry water round about. 
After fifteen miles or so that pleasant breeze unfortunately 
began to stiffen and to blow, moreover, from the wrong 
quarter—the wrong quarter, I mean, for us; it was piling 
up the fluid contents of the basin towards our end of it. 
Presently our track was submerged under an ominous 
liquid coating. Now the chauffeur, a good mechanic but 
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otherwise a fool, should have turned back for safety. He 
thought he could manage the crossing, water or no water. 

Instead of managing it he contrived to leave the now 
invisible track, although it is marked at intervals by stakes. 
There we were, stuck fast in the slime. We two left the car 
to lighten it; the water down here was almost up to our 
knees and rising insidiously. A lowering sky; evening at 
hand ; water everywhere so far as the eye could'reach. We 
were alone in a lukewarm grey-green ocean of brine with 
every prospect of spending the night there, and that legion 
of crisp little wavelets running in our direction was not 
reassuring. What if the wind should make up its mind to 
blow a few degrees harder, engulfing us up to our middles, 
up to our necks, and forcing us to climb to the top of the 
car and there to remain, island-fashion, in the hope of 
relief next morning ? 

This Chott has the area of an English county like 
Somerset—considerably greater if its continuation, the 
Chott Fedjedj, be taken into account, and we were not 
cheered by the reflection that if the wind blew still more 
violently it might drive the immense watery mass along in 
a volume sufficient to drown the car altogether. Who 
could tell ? 

Our chauffeur had meanwhile realized the situation and 
was doing his utmost (not in our interest, of course, but in 
his own and that of his car) to reach the track again. Such 
was his agitation that he dropped into the muddy water 
some irreplaceable tool which was located and fished out 
only by a miracle. He could certainly never have succeeded 
in his task without our help, and to this day I am wondering 
how the feat was accomplished. Was it really by our own 
unaided efforts that we emerged out of the quagmire? Or 
was it, as I prefer to think, through the kindly intervention 
of the old god Triton, who long ago rendered a similar 
service to Jason of The Golden Fleece, when his ships 
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became entangled in that very same ooze? Be that as it may, 
we were none too sorry to find ourselves at nightfall not 
in Gabes as projected, but at least in Tozeur once more and 
encrusted with salt crystals to such an extent that Nancy 
might have been mistaken for Lot’s wife. 

A book published in 1912 and dealing with a region 
undergoing changes like Tunisia should be brought up to 
date. New things require to be said, if only in the light of 
our recent experiences there during the War (I had already 
drawn attention to the strategic importance of Gafsa). It 
was gratifying, none the less, to hear a Colonel of the 
R.A.O.C., on leave at that moment, telling us a few months 
ago that this book had been “more useful to us than 
anything prepared by our experts’’; gratifying, too, to 
read in a London monthly (February, 1943) that it was 
“the best book on Tunisia ”’. 

The American sales of Fountains in the Sand have yielded 
up to the present the sum of £5 125. 6d. 


MATERIALS FOR A DESCRIPTION OF CAPRI 
One extract (p. 


The idea of reprinting these musty pamphlets was a 
sporting one on the part of Orioli, since no other publisher 
would have cared to face the inevitable loss ; and it was an 
inspiration of my own to recoup ourselves if possible by 
the issue of a de /uxe Edition to such subscribers as were 
willing to pay—I forget whether it was three or five guineas 
a copy. Their names will be found recorded in the book 
which, they tell me, is the largest English volume ever 
printed in Italy. 

The hundred “ discriminating subscribers” all paid for 
their copies save one, who was of course one of the richest 
of them all. Vainly did Orioli ply him with bills and 
occasional “‘ reminders”; that specimen was a dead’ loss 
to us (we went fifty-fifty in the enterprise). One out of a 
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hundred : that, after all, is no bad record from a commercial 
point of view. Some notion of the difficulties we en- 
countered may be gathered from the fact that the blue 
cloth used for the binding had to be imported from Czecho- 
Slovakia, Florence providing nothing to our taste. A final 
settlement showed that there was about thirty pounds to 
our united credit. 

I will not ask anyone to read this book—it would be a 
fruitless request. He might try, he never could succeed. It 
is for reference only; hence the title ‘‘ Materials’? and 
hence the copious index. Still, whoever glances into it may 
realize that the labour expended on its composing was 
sufficient occupation for an ordinary writer’s life-time— 
almost. Where has it now gone, the frantic zest of those 
days? Certain of these papers, such as those on Fabio 
Giordano or the Venerable Serafina, called for an absurd 
amount of research, and one of these days I propose to 
count up all the authorities which had to be consulted in 
order to write nothing but these two—worm-eaten books 
and chronicles and manuscripts not to be found save in this 
or that other library at Naples, where I often spent a 
week at a time making extracts from them. This version of 
Serafina’s Life, by the way, is fuller and earlier in date than 
the résumé in Siren Land, and contains also the Concordance 
between her career and that of Saint Teresa, an instructive 
document based on sources approved by the Vatican. 

These things date from the years between 1904 and 1915, 
and were writen on Capri though not all of them were 
printed in Italy, any more than I myself lived on the island 
for that long stretch of years. 

During the first period I was tenant of the Villa San 
Michele, not the one of that name in Anacapri, which 
belonged together with the whole hill to Prince Caracciolo, 
a delightful old man, bearded and ever-youthful. He lived 
on the spot in order to be able to look after the big property 
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(he was too much of a gentleman ever to make it a paying 
concern), while his wife and innumerable offspring had a 
house in town. “ Those children of mine,” he used to say, 
“you wouldn’t believe it! They devour ten chilo- 
grammes of bread a day.” It struck me as a reasonable 
allowance, considering that there were about a dozen of 
them. He occupied the lower floor of the then humble villa 
and, in the pauses between superintending his vines and 
procreating fresh children would amuse himself with 
painting images of Madonnas and Saints for churches, and 
not at all bad ones. Since those days the house has passed 
into the possession of an English lady who has embellished 
it out of all semblance of its former condition. 

There I had a little maid from the neighbouring farm of 
Cesina, the most faithful and attentive creature in the 
world. Her family was of the old Capri stock without any 
“ foreign’ admixture, forestiero signifying in such cases 
a sometimes questionable infusion of immigrant blood 
from the mainland. Whenever I was obliged to go on one 
of my visits to Naples she would insist, even on pitch-black 
wintry mornings and in pouring rain, on accompanying me 
at 4.30 a.m. to the piazza where a cab might be waiting— 
the funicular was not yet built—to catch the early boat, and 
if there was no cab she walked the whole way down to the 
harbour : all on the pretext of carrying my diminutive bag 
which weighed perhaps five pounds: Catch an English 
maid doing that ! Hers was a happy disposition and she 
deserved to enjoy a long life and give pleasure to others 
instead of dying, as she did in 1913 and while I was in 
London on the English Review, during a local epidemic of 
typhoid. Reguiescat. For my own content of mind I have 
perpetuated her name Enrichetta in the pages of South Wind. 

F. Furchheim, in his Bibliography of Capri (2nd Edition, 
Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1916) has dealt with these pamphlets 
and even if I had his book here I doubt whether many 
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people would care to learn what he says about these affairs 
non-English. E. McDonald has also gone into them 
eee of the Writings of N. D., Philadelphia, 
1926). 

What is printed on pp. 302-308 regarding the Hudson 
Lowe MSS. in the British Museum is another matter (a 
queer episode also on p. 109). Here we are on the ground 
of English history. No student of Lowe’s surrender of 
Capri to the French, that ignoble feat of arms, can afford to 
overlook the following numbers of this collection which 
cost me a good deal of trouble to sift from the rest of them : 
Lowe papers, numbers 20,107, 20,108, 20,163, 20,165, 
Pet OO eh 107, 620,171 8k 20,17 4000205178 20, 170, 
20,189. They are essential to a full understanding of those 
critical days, comprising, as they do, maps, plans of defence, 
proclamations, official despatches, journals of occurrences 
during the siege, unused drafts of letters, private correspon- 
dence that throws curious side-lights upon the chief 
personalities and the general state of the island, as well as 
some printed matter from contemporary newspapers. 

Thus, exactly a week before the French attack took 
place—on the 27th September 1808—we find Lowe writing 
for “Four dozen champagne; three dozen Burgundy of 
three years old; three dozen Burgundy of four years old ; 
six dozen of the best wines, such as Frontignan, and any 
others which may be held in good estimation.” 

This looks as if Lowe, whose patriotism evidently did 
not go to the length of boycotting French vintages, had no 
notion of the projects of the French. And yet he had been 
warned. ‘“‘ We should have been beaten, but we won,” says 
the historian Colletta. And Sir William Napier: “ Hudson 
Lowe first became known to history by losing, in a few days, 
a post that might have been defended for many weeks.” 
There is a modern English drama in which all the main 
characters of this incident appear: Warren, Algernon: 
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The Taking of Capri. A dramain three Acts. 51 pp. Stock- 
well, London, no date. 

Of this de luxe edition there exist either two or three 
copies on blue paper—a fine shade of blue. I have had 
similar blue copies, only two for each book, made for my 
privately printed Editions of How about Europe and Paneros 
and, possibly, Jn the Beginning. These should be worth 
something. 

Misprints ? I cannot tell. I have not yet found courage 
to wade through the text. The proofs were corrected with 
care. 


(To be continued) 
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HENRY JAMES 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


THE OTHER Day in clearing out an old chest I came across 
a small volume bound in crushed morocco—The Tennyson 
Birthday Book presented to myself in 1886—of the existence 
of which I had been oblivious for at least fifty years. I 
turned the pages to see what names my youthful enterprise 
had managed to secure for what was, as I think,amuch more 
practical kind of nominal reliquary than the polychromatic 
autograph albums of to-day. 

Sarasate, Charles Hallé, Wilson Barrett, W. G. Wills, 
Thomas Hughes, Henry James... Henry James? The 
occasions when I begged those other names for the book 
have vanished from my memory, but that first far away 
meeting with Henry James remains vivid. The very day 
can be fixed because Henry James himself noted it in the 
space for his birthday signature on 15th April. It was 
5th May, 1890. Henry James was just forty-seven: I was 
a few weeks over seven. 

As my father and I walked along by Kensington Gardens 
I was told how he when a boy at school had met Thackeray 
walking along this same stretch of pavement with Azs 
father and how the great man had tipped him handsomely. 
Not yet being at school myself, I did not regard middle-aged 
gentlemen as milch cows and therefore did not cross the 
road to De Vere Gardens with the smallest expectations 
from Henry James. At that date he wore a beard, and I 
remember the almost ritualistic courtesy of his welcome 
to what he once called his “ chaste and secluded Kensington 
quatriéme .. . flooded with light like a photographer’s 
studio ”’. He was, it might have seemed, absurdly solicitous 
for the comfort of the seven-year-old visitor before he 
immersed himself with its father in the mysterious deeps of 
the theatre. I was warned by the paternal finger on the 
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paternal lips not to interrupt the colloquy. Not that I was 
remotely planning such a sacrilege. My attention was 
preoccupied by the variety of desks of different heights 
and by a kind of day-bed along the wall to which a reading- 
desk was attached. Finally I was bidden to produce my 
birthday book, and I had the gratification of seeing Henry 
James take it to the tallest and to me the most puzzling 
desk in a corner beside the windows and inscribe his name, 
standing. That anybody should stand at a desk to write 
cut sharply for my childish fancy a difference between 
authors and the rest of mankind. 

Probably in the course of this visit to 34 De Vere 
Gardens it was more or less settled that my father should 
produce James’s dramatized version of his novel The 
American. The author would be writing to his sister from 
Venice two months later to say how “ ravished”’ he was 
by her letter after reading the play, which was to be 
produced first in the provinces and next year in London. 
He would be congratulating himself upon the technical 
experience he had gained from writing a play that would 
act in “to a minute, including entr’actes 2 hours and 
2°’. Here Henry James was premature. In the autumn he 
went to Sheffield to read the play before it was put into 
rehearsal to the company that would perform it. The 
reading began at eleven o’clock and finished at a quarter to 
three. 

“Well?”’ the author asked anxiously, when he and the 
actor-manager came out of the stage-door to take a short 
walk before dining together at half-past three, ‘‘ What was 
your impression, Compton ?”’ 

“It’s too long,” said my father. 

“Too long?” James repeated in courteous but dis- 
tressed amazement. 

“It took you three hours and three-quarters to read it 
and there are three intervals to allow for.” 
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“ What shall we do?” 

“We shall have to cut it.” 

Henry James stopped dead and gazed at my father in 
agony. 

“ Cut it?’ he gasped. “ Did you say ‘cut it’? But 
ee we discussed the play you did not suggest it was too 
ong.” 

“No, it was not too long then. You’ve added at least 
forty pages to the script.” 

“But here and there additions and modifications were 
necessary,”’ the author insisted. 

Later on that afternoon my mother was able to prevail 
on Henry James to allow her to make suggestions for cuts, 
and that led to a formidable correspondence between them, 
much of it carried on by James in very long and elaborate 
telegrams offering to sacrifice a couple of “ that’s” on‘one 
page. Fifteen years earlier Tennyson had handed over 
Queen Mary to be cut by my grandmother for production 
on the stage. I have a letter to her in which the poet’s 
depression is revealed in a postscript ; “ Do you think ail 
the changes good?” 

On the evening of that day in Sheffield when Henry 
James read The American to the company he saw a per- 
formance of The School for Scandal. After the curtain had 
fallen he went round to my father’s dressing-room. For 
some minutes James sat in a contemplative silence. At 
last my father, in the way of the actor-manager, asked him 
how he had enjoyed Sheridan’s comedy. 

“A curious old play,’ said Henry James slowly. “A 
very curious old play,” he repeated in a tone that revealed 
his astonishment that such a play could still be put on the 
stage. And that was the only comment he made. 

The American was produced at Southport on 3rd January, 
1891. I attended the first night, and my distress over the 
unhappy ending might have warned the author and the 
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actor that they were taking a risk with the audiences of 
that date, which were on a level with an intelligent child on 
the edge of his eighth birthday. Nevertheless, both Henry 
James and my father began to dream of a London success. 
James’s letters at that time were full of his golden prospects. 
They were also full of apologies for what he called in a 
letter to Robert Louis Stevenson his “tribute to the 
vulgarest of the muses”’. He would not pay it, he protested, 
if he were not driven to it by the need of money. In fact 
he was really in no need of money, and it was poetic 
justice that Melpomene and Thalia should both desert him 
after that insult. 

The American was performed for the first time in London 
at the Opéra Comique on 26th September, 1891, and ran 
for about two months. His only other acted play, Guy 
Domville, was produced at the St. James’s Theatre on 
sth January, 1895, and, after a painful scene on the first 
night when poor Henry James was hooted by the gallery 
on taking his call, a month later it was “ whisked away to 
make room for the triumphant Oscar ”’ and The Importance 
of Being Earnest. On the night of the production of Guy 
Domville Henry James, anxious to be “ coerced into quiet- 
ness’ but too nervous to watch the first performance of 
his owh play, had Leen to see An Ideal Husband at the 
Haymarket, and it had seemed to him “so helpless, so 
crude, so bad, so clumsy, feeble, and vulgar ”’ that on his 
way across St. James’s Square to learn the fate of his own 
play he had stopped short in a sudden apprehension for the 
future of Guy Domville if this “ thing” was, as it seemed 
to be, a success. 

The general feeling among Henry James’s friends was 
one of relief that he would never again be beguiled into 
writing for the theatre. Nevertheless, I think the English 
theatre lost something. I have just read The American 
again after many years, and although it bears some of the 
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marks of now being itself “a curious old play’, there are 
indications of dramatic potentiality which might one day 
have produced a masterpiece. 

In 1908 my mother wrote to ask Henry. James if he 
would enlist William Heinemann’s personal interest in the 
MS. of a novel I was proposing to send him. This was 
Lhe Passionate Elopement, which had already been returned 
by three publishers with unusual promptitude. 

James wrote back to say that he would ask Heinemann 
to give it his personal attention but warned her that nothing 
he could say would have the slightest influence on his 
decision as a publisher, and, probably in dread of a request 
to read the MS. himself, he added that the thought of a 
novel about the eighteenth century filled him with mis- 
givings. My mother then sent him a copy of some poems 
I had published the previous year and she received'a kind 
letter from Henry James, the full measure of the astonishing 
encouragement of which I, with the arrogant ignorance of 
youth, did not appreciate at the time. Now, thirty-five 
years later, I feel embarrassed by the idea of printing it. 

In the winter of 1913-14 J. B. Pinker sent me a letter he 
had had from Henry James to thank him for drawing his 
attention to the first volume of Sinister Street, and, already 
humbler and wiser, I wrote to express a hope that I might 
meet him again and profit by his counsel. 

I was in Capri at the time, and it was not until the late 
summer of 1914 that I saw Henry James for the first time 
since 1891. He had forgotten the visit to De Vere Gardens, 
but remembered what I had quite forgotten and that was 
his presiding at a birthday party of mine and blessing a book. 
which one of the ladies of the company had presented to 
me. 

Henry James had just laid on me what in a previous 
letter he had called ‘‘ an earnest and communicative hand ” 
in order to “hypnotize or otherwise bedevil” me into 
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proceeding on the right lines for my future as a writer, when 
his housekeeper came in to ask if he had written to the 
Army and Navy Stores about the marmalade. Henry James 
was like a porpoise arrested in mid-leap and prevented by 
some mischievous sea-god from plunging back to gambol 
in its element. 

“The marmalade, Mrs X ?”’ he repeated. 

“Because if you haven’t, Mr. James,” the inexorable 
woman continued, “it would be as well if you wrote the 
order for six pots now and I'll give it to the man, who is 
waiting.” 

James looked toward the Thames as if he contemplated 
a plunge through the window of 21 Carlyle Mansions to 
escape from this domestic exigency. Then he turned to me. 
“ Will you forgive me, my dear boy, if I interrupt this so 
absorbing . . . this so delightful colloquy the pleasure of 
which has...” 

“Mr. James, please, the man is waiting.” 

“Yes, yes, Mrs. X.”” Then he was brooding over me 
again. ‘ Now can you, do you think, engage your attention 
for a few minutes while I attempt to confront this hideous 
problem which has...” 

“Mr. James, please ! ”’ 

And this time the housekeeper tapped her foot with a 
hint of impatience. 

“In one moment, Mrs. X.”? He turned back to me in 
sae hospitality and then picked up a volume from the 
table. 

“Here is kind Arnold Bennett’s last book. I have not 
yet had the time to savour it myself, but you may find... . 
or here is dear H. G. Wells. He is always at once so... . so 

” He clutched at the air for what H. G. Wells was. 

“Mr, James! Mr. James! Please! This marmalade,” 
Mrs. X interjected sharply, squashing the uncaught 
epithet like a clothes-moth. 
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Henry James made an ample gesture of despair over his 
thwarted solicitude for a guest’s entertainment. Then 
unlading words from the rich cargo of his mind to pack into 
his theme, he began to discourse of the intrusion of the 
world upon the holy fane of art. I listened, with half an eye 
on Mrs. X who I feared would presently nip the Master’s 
ear between an exasperated finger and thumb and lead him 
like a schoolboy to his desk. 

“ The man is waiting for the order, Mr. James. You were 
going to order six 2 lb. pots of marmalade.” 

Henry James extricated himself from his discourse and 
sat down at the desk. He raised his pen, looked round 
over a reproachful shoulder at the housekeeper, and in the 
hollow voice of a ghost, “‘ Marmalade ?”’ he asked. 

“Marmalade,” she replied firmly. “Six 2 lb. pots of 
the marmalade we always have.” 

Henry James poised his pen above the notepaper. He 
was obviously searching for the phrase which would express 
at once with the utmost accuracy and beauty the demand 
he was making upon the Army and Navy Stores. It 
evaded him. He turned round to me. 

“T hope you are continuing to beguile this unavoidable 
but not therefore less deplorable...” the left arm was 
raised and the hand plucking at the air was seeking a word 
more richly equipped than “interruption”; but it evaded 
him, and he had to make the best of “ interruption” by 
stressing “‘ rup ”’ at the expense of the other syllables, with 
a glance of stern reproach at Mrs. X. She was un- 
impressed. 

“ Six 2 lb. pots of the marmalade we always have,” she 
repeated coldly. 

Henry James bent over the desk and wrote fast. Then 
he thrust the missive into the hands of his housekeeper, and 
sighed forth as she retired an elaborate polyepitheti¢ lament 
for these monstrous co-operative stores which our Franken- 
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stein of a civilization had created to destroy the amenity of 
existence. 

I hesitate to set down on paper oditer dicta of all but 
thirty years ago, because to those who never heard Henry 
James speak the experience is incommunicable, and if I 
yield to temptation and record one or two it must be without 
any attempt to involve myself in what would at best be 
mere parody. 

Speaking of my novel Carnival, James said that the chief 
character by the limitation of her life as a ballet-girl was not 
capable of sustaining so large a story. He added quickly 
that he should say as much of Madame Bovary. Presently 
I was telling him that it was my intention to rewrite Carnival 
and get rid of what I now thought were mistakes of treat- 
ment. The massive face of Henry James looked what must 
be called horror-stricken. He laid a deterrent hand upon 
my shoulder and bade me banish for ever from my fancy 
a project so... . would that I could recall the very adjective 
he at last conjured from the air, an adjective so decisive in 
its condemnation. | 

“I wasted months of labour upon the thankless, the 
sterile, the preposterous, the monstrous task of revision. 
There is not an hour of such labour that I have not regretted 
since. You have been granted the most precious gift that 
can be granted to a young writer—the ability to toss up a 
ball against the wall of life and catch it securely at the first 
rebound. You have that ability to an altogether unusual 
extent. None of your contemporaries, so far as I have 
knowledge of their work, enjoys such an immediate and 
direct impact, and of those in the generation before you 
only H. G. Wells. It is a wonderful gift but it is a dangerous 
gift, and I entreat you, my dear boy, to beware of that 
‘immediate and direct return of the ball into your hands, 
while at the same time you rejoice init. I, on the contrary, 
am compelled to toss the ball so that it travels from wall 
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to wall...” here with a gesture he seemed to indicate that 
he was standing in a titanic fives-court, following with 
anxious eyes the ball he had just tossed against the wall of 
life .. . “ from wall to wall until at last, losing momentum 
with every newangle from which it rebounds, the ball returns 
to earth and dribbles slowly to my feet when I arduously 
bend over, all my bones creaking, and with infinite difficulty 
manage to reach it and pick it up.” 

On another occasion we were talking about his Notes 
on Novelists and I ventured to say that some of the 
confidence he had inspired in me by the attention he had 
accorded to my work had been shaken by what seemed the 
equal approval he had accorded to a contemporary, Y.Z. 

Again that horror-stricken expression pervaded the 
massive face, and the arms were raised in astonishment. 

|] You alarmme.2~ you-startle = /./you’. . ~all that I 
supposed I had indicated, however kindly, for kindness 
was imperative—yet, as I perhaps all too rashly supposed, 
with firmness and with the sharpest and most unmistakable 
clarity, was that so far our excellent, our greatly loved, our 
dear young friend Y. had written precisely nothing.” 

But after all I have been led into trying to present Henry 
James dramatically, and that is to invite disaster. 

Edmund Gosse came nearer than anybody to expressing 
that abundant personality within the confines of the printed 
page. I commend what he has written about Henry James 
to disciples who never heard the master. 

And now I have just been assailed by the disturbing 
reflection that 534 years subtracted from sth May, 1890, 
would land me in the last year of King William the 
Fourth’s reign, but that when I add them to the same date 
they seem at the most a couple of swift decades. The 
shrivelled face of dotage smiles fatuously over my shoulder. 

I shall babble no more. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE 
By J. F. HENDRY 


Utopia, BROBDINGNAG, EREWHON, Leviathan, Blake 
knew them all as he lived them all, but advocated none. He 
is the philosopher of history because he conceives of history 
as being one man. His Universal Man is every man. Not 
Bunyan’s Everyman nor the sprawling egoism and 
amorphous pantheism of Whitman, but literally every man, 
the single history each man must ultimately live and will 
be forced by terror, circumstance, and hardship to live, 
through all his various false phases and faces, until History 
stands still and all men have attained the inward peace that 
makes possible outward social harmony. 

This is Blake’s vision. It is no Utopia because it is 
non-political “an sich’’. No Brobdingnag, because there 
are no monsters there. No Erewhon, because it is here and 
now ; and no Leviathan because there is no “ State ’’. 

‘* States’ are anathema to Blake for the simple reason 
that any state of mind or geography is static, conservative, 
oppressive, based on force; and a mobilization of the 
spirit in favour of closed rationalism. It is the hypostatiza- 
tion of the human in terms of politics, but Blake believes 
only in the hypostatization of time and space in favour of 
the human. | 

Small wonder then that the parties hold him very 
gingerly. Small wonder that one of the greatest of English- 
men has been considered merely an “ enfant terrible”. 
The man is dynamite. He is England’s destiny. Yet the 
Tory quotes : 

“Piping down the valleys wild... .” 
and the Socialist reads “‘ The Chimney Sweep,” each in 
his own small corner. Pipe the chimney sweep down the 
valley and you have the Proverbs of Hell, the expression 
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of Blake’s social philosophy. His Copernican discovery is 
that man revolves round history as the earth revolves round 
the sun. He is affected by it, perhaps he even lives from it, 
but he is not of it for he lives a life apart. The light in his 
eyes is a greater wonder than the sun. The inward life he 
lives is larger than history. Thus the Proverbs are the clue 
to Blake’s psychological analysis of social ills. What is 
the use of discussing new order until they are read ? 
“Does not the great mouth laugh at a gift and the narrow eyelids 
mock 
At the labour that is above payment? and wilt thou take the ape 
For the councellor or the dog for a schoolmaster to thy children?” 
“Yes ”’ is the answer in the marriage our mad society 
makes with death. 
And is this not London, more terrifyingly real than ever ? 
“T wander through each chartered street 
Near where the chartered Thames does flow, 


And mark in every face I meet 
Marks of weakness marks of woe. 


In every cry of every Man 

In every Infant’s cry of fear 

In every voice, in every ban 

The mind-forged manacles I hear. 


How the chimney sweeper’s cry 
Every blackening Church appals 
And the hapless Soldier’s sigh 


Runs in blood down Palace walls. 


But most through midnight streets I hear 
How the youthful Harlot’s curse 
Blasts the new born Infant’s tear 
And blights with plagues the Marriage hearse.” 
The “ chartered street” only allowed to exist by virtue 
of the edict of property: the “‘ mind-forged manacles”’, 
man imprisoned in his own fearful mind, which hides in any 


case the origin of the pathological property-sense ; and the 
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blackening churches, grimy with the same evil soot which, 
in Blake’s day, was the death of children who swept the 
vents of houses, but could not sweep those of society. 

What is ‘‘ the hapless Soldier’s sigh” ? It is not merely 
that he may die. There are soldiers to whom death does 
not mean overmuch. It is that he may die without knowing 
his enemy, for the good soldier knows that his distasteful 
occupation does not always by any means eliminate the 
enemy of progress and happiness, though it may remove 
obstacles in and out of the mind: His blood runs down 
Palace walls because as long as there is war all governments 
must bear responsibility, as the wasteful years from 1920 
until 1939 are to-day the responsibility of this nation, the 
nation that should have led. 

Mostly he hears the harlot’s curse, of course, because to 
Blake, any society in which the marriage contract (horrible 
term) is null and void before it is entered on, is a decadent 
state. From that central disharmony proceeds the violence 
that is gangsterism and the unbridled licence or abuse of 
liberty which is the female reaction. 

He sees responsibility as a total responsibility, and this 
is the only valid total concept. It is the converse of 
totalitarianism which is the total abnegation of responsibility. 

Again : 

“A dog starving at his master’s gate 
Predicts the ruin of the State” 
is pure Confucius. 

The Chinese sage insists that crime is the responsibility, 
and not the enemy, of the State, a doctrine parallel to 
Blake’s belief that immorality is the creation of the Law. It 
must, of course, be understood that this is not an apologia 
for immorality, which to Blake is, in modern parlance, a 
“ complex ”’, a mask or a false self. It is a psychological 
conception. Lenin’s famous “ withering away of the State” 
means nothing except in these terms. 
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On the other hand, it does appear completely to contra- 
dict the materialist view of history. Blake saw more clearly 
than Marx into social realities because he was not blinded 
by the chaos of the Industrial Revolution, which is now in 
the process of cancelling itself out. He saw the struggle, | 
one might say, as essentially one of conscience and not 
class, if we define conscience, tentatively, as the inhibition 
of power. 

His theory of the growth of opposites into contraries, is 
an anticipation of dialectics, except that he did not make the 
mistake of attributing to the human element any “ synthesis” 
outside the personality. The man to whom Nature was 
a hindrance can scarcely be called, as Middleton Murry 
calls him, a great Communist. Blake lived in the Eternity 
of Revelation. If anything he is the living embodiment of 
dialectics, or, in the jargon of current psychology, an 
extremely labile personality. 

This totality of responsibility is to be achieved, not only 
by the destruction of false selves, but by the “ mental war ”’ 
which is that destruction at work in society. Decentraliza- 
tion of such material power as coal, into electricity, and 
decentralization of political and economic power, would 
have been to Blake not ends in themselves, but steps 
toward that conscious responsibility on the part of the 
individual which is held to be the aim of education in a 
democratic “state”. To-day the danger is that the 
personality may be identified with the material wealth that 
helps or hinders this progression. The wealthy identifying 
themselves with their wealth are decadent and voiceless 
where they should be leaders, and the masses identifying 
themselves with wealth not yet “theirs” are equally 
decadent slaves where they should be people. That this is 
no reactionary statement is seen from Blake’s insistence on 
the delegation of power as well as of responsibility. 

The purpose of such decentralization of power and of 
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responsibility is that man should achieve sufficient freedom 
of choice to enable him to realize his Identity. It is, in- 
cidentally, one aspect of the greatness of Blake that three 
centuries ago he reached a more vital synthesis of Freud 
and Marx than our enlightened age has yet seen. His 
theory of identity is extremely valuable to modern 
psychology in that it provides a conception of the sub- 
conscious which is social as well as subjective. So clear 
his vision, that i reality, the reality we daily fight against 
in our madness, he sees delegation of responsibility, already 
achieved. Its non-recognition brings error in its train, and 
delegation of power as well will increase this error until 
the recognition takes place. Fundamentally, in other 
words, he sees no external solution : 

“And thus he spoke, looking on Albion’s City with many tears 
‘What shall I do? What could I do if I could find these Criminals ? 
I could not dare to take vengeance, for all things are so constructed 
And builded by the Divine hand that the sinner shall always escape ; 
And he who takes vengeance is alone the criminal of Providence.” 

They will always escape external judgment, but they 
cannot escape the last judgment reserved for them by the 
tribunal of human conscience. Blake, in his mind, has 
already allocated responsibility, and those who seem 
arbitrarily to have arrogated to themselves excessive 
power must pay the penalty of history. 

“Where any view of money exists, Art cannot be carried on but 
Wirt Onis. Lote 
for art is disinterested vision, but money is the concrete 
expression of social distrust and self-interest. Psycho- 
logically it is false. Neither Bancor not Unitas nor the 
lion nor the unicorn is an adequate substitute for an ethics 
of exchange. 


“What is a wife and what is a Harlot > What is a Church and What 
Is a theatre? Are they Two not One? can they exist separate ? 


Are not Religion and Politics the same thing? Brotherhood is 
Religion.” 
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Hitler knows they are the same thing. Does Democracy ? 

The defect of the purely political approach is that it 
tries to fit man into a party. It conceives his significance 
to be capable of expression within some external structure, 
instead of through a set of human relations. 

Man, says Blake, is always potentially at least, an end in 
himself, his own end, to be achieved through the annihilation 
of his false selves, a process which is essentially organic and 
one of growth, as opposed to the dead-line or the bread-line 
of politics. Instead of this universal consciousness we find 
the powerful subsidizing ignorance. Even their education is 
wilfully designed ignorance since it obscures the issue in 
a horde of specializations which are themselves the 
expression of disintegration. We have the projection of 
unannihilated false selves into systems of philosophy and of 
government called capitalism and totalitarianism. There 
is little essential difference between these—both are the 
projection of industrial systems . . . and industrial systems 
are mechanistic structures. ..and mechanistic structures, when 
philosophy is built on them, are simply false rationalisms. 

Hence ideologies to Blake are only gigantic false selves. 
Naziism is the supreme megalomaniac attempt to justify the 
false self as a false State, and stifle growth, i.e. the annihila- 
tion of selfishness, which is liberty. Whatever made fascism 
imagine itself to be dynamic? Its only movement is an 
orientation towards physical death, because its brute brain 
cannot conceive of self-destruction by any other means, 
and in any case would rather destroy others. It knows no 
therapy. Its incredibly primitive surgery was born as 
butchery. 

Such is the answer of Blake to fascism, at home or 
abroad, in wife or lover, in himself or in the priest. His 
mental war is more terrible than total war. He would 
destroy the risk of permanent war on cities with permanent 
revolution in man’s mind. 
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The supreme thing in his philosophy, however, is his 
anti-dualism. He stands outside the Hegel-Marx drama. 
Berkeley’s idealism means little to him. 

“Everything possible to be believed is an image of the truth.” 

He is violently opposed to the idea of the dichotomy of 
body and soul which has corrupted philosophy from very 
early times. 

‘Man has no body distinct from his soul... . 
(our own idiotic Hornby-train age would say the opposite) 
...and 

“that called Body is a portion of Soul discerned by the five 
senses, the chief inlets of soul in this age... .” 

Still Marxists persist in talking of qualities, and 
psychologists discuss the “‘ psyche’, often confused with 
the “mind”. Neither opens the door to see what is 
outside. The communist is too often the priest with his 
“ Flood of abstraction”. His “ quality ”’ is not defined in 
organic terms. The psychologist is too organic, for mind 
is only a system of organization of images, Blake’s “ inlet 
of the soul ’’, and soul is as yet unexplored. 

Compare them both with Blake’s : 

“Each outcry of the hunted Hare 
A fibre from the brain does tear... 
in which the man’s great sympathy is extended to all forms 
of life, or with: 

““Man’s perceptions are not bounded by organs of perception, 
he perceives more than sense (though ever so acute) can discover. 
None could have other than natural or organic thoughts if he had 
none but organic perceptions.” 

To-day we think of the subconscious as being not less 
than the conscious. The body and the world are actual, 
but the actual is not necessarily real. In Blakean language 
replace subconscious by soul, Imagination, or potential, 
and we see clearly that one potential is greater at any time 
that the actual, though the actual may exist within it. 


bd 
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Blake would have said the body existed in the Imagination, 
and yet this does not mean that it is imaginary. On the 
contrary it makes it real, as only the dynamic vision makes 
things real. Thus his outlook is a peculiar compound of 
sound psychology, philosophy, and poetry which is no 
longer a fancy for us but something of great urgency and 
greater scope. 


MY HOUSE 


My HOUSE 
Is granite. 
It fronts 
North, 


Where the Firth flows, 
East the sea. 
My room 


Holds the first 


Blow from the North, 
The first from East, 
Salt upon 

The pane. 


In the dark 

I, a child, 

Did not know 

The consuming night 


And heard 
The wind, 
Unworried and 
Warm—secure. 
GEORGE BRUCE 


SCOTTISH POETRY AND THE SCOTTISH 
RENAISSANCE 
By MAURICE LINDSAY 


THERE ARE TWO kinds of poetry in Scotland to-day—the 
poetry written in English about Scotland, or possessing 
intellectual qualities characteristic of the nation; and the 
poetry written in Lallans (as so-called synthetic Scots is 
sometimes named) or in Gaelic. For over a hundred years 
Scottish poetry has been on the decline, slowly becoming 
less virile and more Anglified. The revival of the Scots and 
Gaelic tongues during the last twenty years has done 
something to stop the rot. And the appearance of several 
young poets who, although Anglo-Scottish by upbringing 
and education, write with a keen knowledge of the serious 
implications of the Scottish decay, gives hope that the 
disaster of the virtual dissolution of Scotland may yet be 
averted. 

By far the most considerable poet in Scotland to-day is 
Hugh MacDiarmid (Christopher Murray Grieve). In the 
words of Compton Mackenzie, he is “ intellectually and 
emotionally the greatest fertilizing force Scotland has 
known since the death of Burns”. How very efficiently 
he has revitalized the political body of Scotland, nearly 
dead when he came upon the scene, can only be appreciated 
by those who have been in contact with the gradual revival 
of self-pride in culture and affairs which is becoming more 
manifest in the country every day His achievements as 
a poet are twofold. His earlier work established the Scots’ 
language in its rightful place again amongst the tongues of 
the world. Into the lyrics in Sangschaw and Penny 
Wheep he put a vast amount of his observation and love 
of nature, at once erudite and sensuous. Thereafter he set 
about the task of intellectualizing Scottish poetry, and he 
achieved this purpose with a thoroughness that makes the 
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intellectualization of English poetry by the English poets 
of the twenties and thirties look childish. His work in this 
vein is vast in conception, vigorous in tone, and massive 
in execution. Now and again it may nearly cease to be 
poetry. But it never ceases to be vital. Of Edinburgh he 
Writes : 

In Edinburgh—in Auld Reekie—to-day 

Where 99 per cent of the people might say 

in Dante’s words... “ Tristi fummo 

Nell’ der dolce che del sol d’allegra ” 

(Sullen were we, 
In the sweet air that is gladdened by the sun, 
Carrying lazy smoke in our hearts.) 


And again of Glasgow : 

Only once in a lifetime a few of these hoodlums, 

Embarrassed by some proffer of genuine affection 

Or witnessing a personal friend die, may feel 

Ashamed at being so poor and hard, so incapable 

Of finding any place in their lives for the former, so lacking 

In everything that might be of use in helping anyone to die, 

And see, for an instant, that they have nothing inside them 

Save things that serve the purposes of everyday life, 

A life of comfort, one’s own life, a damned insensibility. 

He has the learning of Ezra Pound, and a good deal more 
purpose: he has the lungs of Mayakovsky, and a good 
deal more shout. And yet his position in Britain to-day 
is remarkable. He has been the victim of the most 
amazing calumnies and vilifying reviews, and not the 
least unjust and inaccurate notice of his recent auto- 
biography, Lucky Poet is Stephen Spender’s in an 
English magazine. But despite the jealous condemnations 
of such men, his work has won him regard all over the 
world, and its influences in Scotland will undoubtedly be 
further-reaching than can at present be guessed. 

The difference between Scottish and English poetic 
tradition can perhaps best be appreciated when one considers 


that whilst Auden and Day Lewis were writing about 
Cc 
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boy-scouting and parlour-communism, William Soutar 
was writing : 


O luely, luely, cam she in 

And luely she lay doun: 

I kent her be her caller lips 

And her breists sae sma’ and roun’. 


A’ thru the nicht we spak nae word 
Nor sindered bane frae bane: 
A’ thru the nicht I heard her hert 


Gang soundin’ wi’ my ain. 


It was about the waukrife hour 

When cocks begin to craw 

That she smool’d saftly thru the mirk 
Afore the day wud daw. 


Sae luely, luely cam she in 
Sae luely was she gaen ; 
And wi’ her a’ my simmer days 
Like they had never been. 
(William Soutar, Poems in Scots The Tryst.) 


His death after a long illness at the age of forty-five has 
taken away from Scotland one of her most lyrical and 
good-humoured poets. Although his best work is probably 
in his Poems in Scots, his latest volume, But the Earth 
Abideth, contains many stanzas which show his clean 


vision. 


A woman and her moaning wound 
Of innocence defy 

The drum’s compulsion, and confound 
Defeat or Victory. 


The flesh in sundering and in birth 

Is liege to life alone: 

One with the seasons of the earth, 

The stations of the sun. 

(William Soutar: But the Earth Abideth, Poem xliv.) 


Of the younger poets who write in Lallans, Sydney 
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Smith and Douglas Young are the most proficient. Smith 
has written two books, Skail Wind, which is at present out — 
of print, and The Wanderer and other Poems. He excels 
chiefly in the lyric forms, and his best songs have'in them 
a music which only poetry in a virile dialect can attain. 
Unfortunately, however, he frequently descends to 
Kailyardishness and undisguised political tub-thumping, 
resulting in bathos. His long poem, “ The Wanderer,” is 
not wholly free from these faults. It deals with the adven- 
tures of one, Peter Morrison, and the last poem in the 
sequence begins, 

Peter, ye bard, ye gangrel, king i’ yir clouts 

As a gangrel aye shud be, 

Ye haud the ainlie truth o’ the proud, 

Man’s need for libertie. 


Ye’re ilka conquest, Alba; as bard is ilka man 
Ootcast, or burdened, or in chains, 
Baith maun hain a raucle lear, 
Baith strawcle alane. 
(Sydney Smith: The Wanderer: XII Expliciit Peter Morrison.) 
Douglas Young is perhaps less of a poet than Sydney 
Smith in many ways; but he is more of a scholar, and his 
Scots is stronger and more masterful. His first book, 
Auntran Blads, contains many diverting feats of erudition. 
When Young’s erudition and his delightful sense of humour 
come together as in Thought for St. Andrew's Nigh, 
2936 the result is like nothing else on earth. And what 
has Burns or any other Scots writer done which much 
excels this lyric, a translation from the Gaelic of Sorley 
Maclean ? 
Ye were the dawn on the hills o’ the Cuillin, 
the bousum day on the Clarach arisen, 
the sun on his elbucks i’ the gowden flume, 
the whyte rose-fleur that braks the horizon. 


Gesserant sails on a skinklan frith, 
gowd-yalla luft and blue o the sea... 
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the fresh morran in your heid o hair 
and your clear face wi’ its bonnie blee. 


Gowdie, my gowdie o’ dawn and the derk 
your loesome gentrice, your brou saw rare... 
albeid wi’ the dullyart stang o’ dule 
the breist 0’ youth’s been thirlit sair. 
(Douglas Young: Autran Blafs, “ Ye were the dawn”. 


bousum: genial, bounteous. gowdie: jewel. 
flume: stream. luft: sky. 
blee: colour, tint. thirlit: pierced. 


gesserant: gleaming. 


There are two poets writing in Gaelic whose work is 
well out of the ordinary. Of these, Sorley Maclean is 
probably the surest in vision. His first pamphlet of Gaelic 
poems, now out of print, at once established him in the 
attention of students and lovers of the language. His new 
book, Dain do Eimhir (Songs to Eimhir), which contains 
his own English translations of many of the poems, shows 
him to be a poet of outstanding ability and an essential 
force in Gaelic culture at a time when such a force is greatly 
needed. Here is his own translation of the poem put into 
Scots by Douglas Young and already quoted. 

You were the dawn on the Cuillin and benign day on Clarach, the 
sun on his elbow in the golden stream and the white rose that breaks 
the horizon, Glitter of smile on a sunlit firth, blue of the ocean and 
aureate sky, the young morning in your head of hair and in your 
lovely cheeks. My jewel of dawn and night your face and beloved 
kindness, though with the grey shaft of grief my young morning is 
transfixed.—(Sorley Maclean: Dain do Eimhir, Poem liv.) 

Since George Campbell Hay has not yet published his 
work in book form, it is difficult to assess his full worth as 
a poet. But from his individual poems, it is easy to see that 
whilst he does not possess the “lyric lift”? to the same 
degree as Maclean, he has other qualities of strength and 
pawkiness. His English translations areinferior to Maclean’s. 

Edwin Muir has a considerable reputation outside 
Scotland. All the poems in his latest book, The Narrow 
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Place, are in English, but few of them give any grounds 
for calling the book Scottish. Nevertheless, Mr. Muir has 
played a considerable part in Scottish literary affairs for a 
great many years. He has championed the cause of English 
for the Scots, and suggested to the younger Scottish poets, 
in his book, Scott and Scotland, that they should abandon 
the “ old and outworn differences ”’ in Scottish culture and 
assimilate themselves to English culture. He has been 
severely challenged on this issue by Hugh MacDiarmid and 
others. It is difficult to see how, put in the terms in which 
his doctrine is couched, such an attitude could ever prove 
acceptable to the whole of Scotland. It is true that there are 
a large number of Anglo-Scots, who, due to the peculiarities 
of the Scottish “ higher ’’ educational system, find them- 
selves the finished product without having the faintest 
inkling of their true Scottish heritage. That, I feel, is 
lamentable. But it is a state of affairs which is being slowly 
altered. However, the English influence is unlikely to 
disappear completely, and if the poet is concerned with 
Scottish problems, I see no reason why he should not 
employ the English language, provided that neither he nor 
his fellows neglect their study and use of Scots. Mr. Muir 
is concerned with Scotland, and he writes, in a poem, 
“ Scotland, 1941,” 

Now smoke and dearth and money everywhere, 

Mean heirlooms of each fainter generation, 

And mummied housegods in their musty niches, 

Burns and Scott, sham bards ofa sham nation, 

And spiritual defeat wrapped warm in riches, 

No pride but pride of pelf. 

(Edwin Muir: The Narrow Place, Scotland, 1941.) 
Two older poets who write mainly in English, but who 

have also written in Scots, are William Jeffrey and Alexander 
Galloway. Ruthven Todd, one of the editors of that 
English poetry journal of the thirties, Mew Verse, is a 
Scotsman and a poet of considerable power. But apart 
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from the occasional mention of a Scottish place-name, and 
perhaps a certain constantly appearing mood of wistfulness, 
I cannot see why he should be regarded as a Scottish rather 
than as an English poet. His literary influences are pre- 
dominantly English. 

Adam Drinan writes in English, but, to quote the 
words of Compton Mackenzie again, he has “ put more of 
the Highlands and Islands into twenty-five poems than the 
sum total of what has been written about the Highlands and 
Islands in the last twenty-five years by novelists’’. Mr. 
Mackenzie refers to Drinan’s first book, The Men on the 
Rocks. A quotation from his second book, The Ghosts of 
the Strath, vill illustrate this rich feeling, a feeling which 
will be hailed with delight by everyone familiar with the 
atmosphere of the Scottish Western Isles. 

Long blue shadow of salmon lying, 

shot shell of leaping silver 
using the lull and the flies 

to practise for the rough river, 
stay down on the salt sea stones, 

learn there, you yet free fishes, 
Your sweet hope to come home 

was once on the hillside fishers : 
Salmon may leap falls ; 

we deeps of the linn may master: 
but weeds grow up our walls, 

hearts whip in airy water. 
Up in the rich meads 

such the rich men’s power is, 
only wrens are safe in streams 

and sheep in houses. 

(Adam Drinan: Zhe Ghosts of the Strath.) 

George Bruce is an East Coast poet whose work is as 
precise and gleaming as the pebbles on the shores of the 
Moray Firth. His poems have not yet been collected into 
a book. And R. Crombie Saunders has written well in 
Scots and English. William Montgomerie is a writer 
who has always refused to be identified with any literary 
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group. Nevertheless, his poems show many of the New 
Apocalyptic influences. 

The New Apocalyptic movement has many Scottish 
practitioners, and the Scottish manifestations of the move- 
ment are among the most important. The leading theorist 
of the movement is a Scot, J. F. Hendry, who has become 
known as the author of two books of poems, The 
Bombed Happiness and The Orchestral Mountain, and 
several short stories, beside his critical essays. Most people 
are now familiar with the doctrines of the movement, and 
it will be sufficient for me to mention some Scottish 
characteristics. A certain heavy arrangement of vowels 
and a persistent use of alliteration give an effect of solidity, 
even of dourness, which is supposed to be typical of the 
Scottish nature. 

Cast in a dice of bones I see the geese of Europe 

Gabble in skeleton jigsaw, and their haltered anger 

Scream a shark-teeth frost through splintering earth and lips 

In. the cauldron of Kells I hear man-future, fingering 

War and winter, barb a world in snow and baptise troops. 
(J. F. Hendry: The Bombed Happiness: Europe, 1939-) 

More violent in his imagery is W. S. Graham, a newcomer 
to the movement. The reader of his poems cannot fail to 
realize that Graham seeks to shock new values into a 
chaotic world: and his thoroughgoing efficiency in the 
matter is essentially Scottish ! | 

Offer me Summer to speak from at my hand 
With fingers sipping the rose of a blouse of a blush 
And the right to raise across my ceiling 
More than her smile to rent to the martyr, 

And what this festival would tell forgive. 
For I see slanting through her sex’s heaven 
Love walled in petals with a choice of planets, 
A face for death with a will for faith. 
Offer me centre of the Winter’s parish 
That I might sweep or weep the snow away. 

.S. Graham: Cage without Grievance, 1st letter.) 


Norman McCaig and Tom Scott are both poets whose 
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work appeared in the first two Apocalyptic anthologies. 
McCaig’s poems seem to me to lack purpose, and to present 
obscurities of image, which, upon study, yield little more 
than wads of brown paper. Tom Scott also gives an 
impression of confusion of purpose, but his later poems 
are much more concise and effective than his earlier ones. 
The other two Apocalyptic poets of Scotland are 
G. S. Fraser and myself. Neither of us are such consistent 
practitioners of the Apocalyptic doctrines as those poets 
already mentioned. Personally, I believe that it is sometimes 
necessary to strike a direct blow in poetry—the sort of 
blow that depends sometimes upon accurate fact-thrusts or 
makes a brief excursion into the grimmer realms of realism. 
But I am nevertheless proud of my associations with the 
New Apocalyptic doctrines. We have not been able to 
gauge the full import of Fraser’s poems so far, because he has 
been serving with the Army overseas for some years, and 
his poems do not often appear in magazines.. Poetry 
(London) has published a thin pamphlet of his verse, The 
Fatal Landscape, but it seems mostly early work. It shows 
Fraser as the bored complainer, the possesser of considerable 
gifts with not very much to say. 
“What will you write about? Trees, politics, women...’ 
I shall write about nothing at all. 


They shall say his basket was emptied early, 
He bowed, but did not come for the curtain call. 


With my assured income and my smart pen, 
Smug and successful, but all the more desperately 
Seeking a poem for my handful of talents, 
I shall wander among the cushions, the stuffed men... 
(G. S. Fraser: The Fatal Landscape, “ Problems of a Poet.”) 
That is not exactly the cry of a moral fighter. Nor is 
this, despite the clear music of its expression : 
So few are lucky in the natural mode 
And I was always an unlucky one, 
With greed’s shy gaze for the expensive treat 
Of beauty, excellent in blood and bone, 
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Responsive to the same considering sv. 
That soured the grapes I never dared to eat. 
(G. S. Fraser, op. cit., “ Letter to Nicholas Moore.”) 
To-day, more than ever, Scotland needs fighter poets : 
poets who will not only sing, but warn and teach and lead, 
whether they write in Lallans, or Gaelic, or English. For 
Scotland, as Mr. MacDiarmid writes elsewhere, is still 
largely a land of yahoos. In such a short essay as this, it is 
only possible to outline the Scottish scene. 
Scotland has lacked a literary centre until recently. Now, 
a young Glasgow publisher, William MacLellan, has set 
out with the prestated object of putting the work of the 
younger—and older—Scottish writers before the British 
public. This means that very soon Scotland will have 
asserted herself with at least as considerable strength as her 
sister, Wales. For she has the artists, and her people are 
slowly, very slowly, coming to realize the immense value of 
their great literary traditions, which in their zeal for 
Anglification over the last hundred years, were nearly quite 


thrown away. 
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SCOTTISH NURSERY RHYMES 
By WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE 


THESE SCOTTISH NURSERY rhymes are neglected. We are 
in the transition stage between what has been an oral 
tradition—the passing on of songs and -rhymes from 
grandmother to grandchild—and the next stage, which 
will of necessity be a more literary tradition, the passing on 
of the traditional material directly or indirectly by means 
of printed books. 

To bequeath this heritage is a problem of education, for 
the agents from now on will be the teachers in the primary 
schools, along with those parents—and grandparents— 
who take a direct interest in the education of young children. 

Unfortunately, there is a curious lack of illustrated 
books, printed in large type, suitable for gifts or for use in 
Scottish schools. There are many collections of English 
nursery rhymes issued for English children, and for want 
of anything more suitable these English nursery rhymes 
are given to Scottish children. Part of the problem of 
education may be a problem of publishing, the small 
Scottish market, and the prejudice in educational circles 
against the use of Scots in the classroom. So that we have 
the curious phenomenon of children speaking English 
with difficulty in the classroom, and fluent Scots in the 
street and at home. That English should be spoken with 
difficulty in school, and in a debased form in city streets, 
is a curse of bilingualism. English is the literary language, 
and Scots is popular speech. The former is out of touch 
with folk tradition, and the latter—being neglected in 
school—seldom rises to literary expression. When it does 
succeed in achieving literary form, it is in most cases out 
of touch with living tradition, in so far as there is a tradition, 
and becomes synthetic, sharing with much Scottish litera- 
ture in the English language a lack of continuity with the 
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best elements of the past. For, tradition which is a living 
tradition combines a selection of the best with a rejection 
of the worst. That so much of the worst in Scottish 
tradition still survives is due to this lack of selection, and 
selection implies standards of taste. Taste in poetry and 
prose is the result of training, and depends upon a wide 
knowledge of the literature to be selected. This knowledge 
is in Scotland rather a haphazard acquisition. Scottish 
literature is usually the spare-time hobby of literary people 
who are preoccupied with English culture. This in itself 
is not altogether a bad thing, though French culture is 
perhaps a better complement to Scottish culture. 

One aspect of our educational problem is this. Teachers 
of our spoken language in Scotland are called English 
teachers, and our Scottish universities have given a 
more prominent place to Anglo-Saxon, than to the 
language of more immediate interest to Scottish 
students, namely Scots. This consistent attempt at a 
complete anglification of Scottish culture, or to be more 
accurate the elimination of Scottish culture, takes curious 
forms. A Scotsman might be annoyed, but not surprised 
to find the following carol in an anthology of English verse : 

Oh, my dear hert, young Jesus sweit, 
Prepare thy creddil in-my spreit, 
And I sall rock thee in my hert, 
And never mair from thee depart. 


But I sall praise thee evermoir, 
With sangis sweit unto thy gloir ; 
The knees of my hert sall I bow, 
And sing that richt Balulalow / 

It takes its place naturally with other carols of the same 
period, and is not much out of place inan English anthology, 
despite the few Scottish words, because it belongs to 
European Catholic culture, before national boundaries 
accentuated the differences between national cultures. 
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But the case of the following Ghost’s Song is different. 
An English editor might put it in an anthology of English 
poems, after some hesitation, not about its quality, but 
because of its essence and idiom, which are decidedly not 
English. 

Wae’s me, wae’s me, 
The acorn’s not yet 
Fallen from the tree 
That’s to grow the wood, 
That’s to make the cradle, 
That’s to rock the bairn, 
That’s to grow a man, 
That’s to lay me. 
Even if the half-dozen words which a Scotsman would read 
with Scottish pronunciation are read as English words, 
there still remains something which cannot be assimilated 
by English culture. It is a quality found in many Scottish 
ballads but completely absent from English ballads. It is 
found in the magnificent last couplet of the Twa Corbies, 
O’er his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair. 
It is not enough to say that there are elements of death and 
time. These are also found in Andrew Marvell’s To His 
Coy Mistress, 
But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near: 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

There is something in the idiom of thinking, behind the 
idiom of language, which distinguishes Scottish from 
English culture. Like Gothic and Greek architecture, they 
are different in kind. 

Vocabulary can emphasize the difference. There is 
Scottish humour in the following description of an earwig, 
but it is the vocabulary which is overwhelming, 


The hornigolloch is an awsome beast, 
Soople and scaly ; 
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It has twa horns, and a hantle o’ feet, 
And a forkie tailie. 

There is a practical problem of literary education, found 
in England as well as Scotland. The opposing points of 
view are often put, explicitly or implicitly, this way. 

(z) Children should be compelled to learn poems which 
are of good quality, even though they may be above the 
comprehension of the child at the time the poems are 
learned. With maturity, the individual will look back with 
gratitude to the teacher who taught him, as a task, poems 
which his mature taste will relish. 

(4) Children should not be compelled to learn, as a 
task, poems which they cannot understand fully. Pleasure 
should enter into the learning of poetry. Even if mature 
taste rejects what has been learned in childhood, the learning 
of second-rate poems is justified by the pleasure that the 
child finds in learning something he understands. 

It is not suggested that in every case where second-rate 
poems are taught to children that the teacher deliberately 
chooses poems because they are second-rate. Her own 
critical faculty may be second-rate, and the logical opposi- 
tion between (a) and (4) may be confused. Anthologies of 
poems for schools are usually a compromise between the 
two theories quoted above, or a mixture of both. 

The Poet’s Tongue, an anthology collected by W. H. 
Auden and John Garrett, is perhaps the best all-round 
anthology for schools. It lacks the dreary solemnity of 
most anthologies. It includes sea-shanties, humorous 
poems, ballads, and nursery rhymes. Humour was used in 
making the collection, and quality has been kept. 

But there is an earlier stage of literary education for 
which The Poet’s Tongue is on the average too mature. 
Having stated a false antithesis, it is necessary to find an 
alternative theory which avoids learning poetry as a task, 
and avoids learning it merely for immediate pleasure. 
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There must be a combination of simplicity and quality, 
simplicity so that pleasure in learning may not be lost, and 
quality to cultivate good taste. 

On the one hand we meet people who complain that 
they cannot read Shakespeare or Milton with pleasure, 
because they were forced at too early an age to read them 
as a task, and as a task to learn lumps of them by heart. On 
the other hand there are metrical psalms (though not the 
prose versions), Moody and Sankey hymns, quotations 
from Sir Walter Scott’s longer poems, like that one 
beginning, ‘‘ The stag at eve had drunk his fill”... or 
those poems of action, like the one beginning, “ There’s 
a breathless hush in the close to-night”... and a rag- 
basket of other memories, which we have with difficulty 
succeeded in judging objectively, because they were dipped 
at too early an age in a meretricious glamour, which still 
gilds them in patches. 

Our criterion ought to be that poems learned in childhood 
will not be rejected in youth, manhood, or age. The 
circle will remain complete so that the old man or woman 
will pass on to the children poems learned and enjoyed in 
childhood. It is only by completing the cycle, and starting 
a new one in the next or the following generation, that a 
tradition is preserved. For early childhood, the safest 
material is traditional and anonymous nursery rhymes. 

An early introduction to Scottish nursery rhymes leads 
naturally to the Scottish ballads, which have a quality— 
mentioned above—not found so intensely in English 
ballads. There is little gap for a Scottish child between 
Scottish and English nursery rhymes, and there is a natural 
transition, without loss of quality at any stage, from nursery 
rhymes and ballads to more literary poems, Scots, English 
and foreign. It is only by preoccupation with quality that 
taste in literature can be formed. 

To justify completely the teaching of Scottish nursery 
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thymes to Scottish children, it is necessary to show that in 
their Scottish essence and idiom there is a quality to be 
found in Scottish nursery rhymes which differs from the 
English essence and idiom. Just as there are often Scottish 
and English versions of the same ballad, so there are 
sometimes two versions of the same nursery rhyme in 
Scots and English. One of the best known English rhymes, 

Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, where have you been? 

I’ve been to London to see the Queen. 


Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, what did you there? 
I frightened a little mouse under her chair. 


has a Scottish version, 


“ Poussie, poussie, baudrons, 
Where hae ye been?” 

“T’ve been at London, 
Seeing the queen !” 


“ Poussie, poussie, baudrons, 
What got ye there?” 
“TI got a guid fat mousikie, 
Rinning up a stair!” 


“ Poussie, poussie, baudrons, 
What did ye dae wi’t?” 
“T put it in my meal-poke, 
To eat it to my bread!” 

There is no question here of direct translation from one 
language to the other. Each exists in its own right. Without 
claiming that the Scottish version is always superior, it 
can be claimed that in this case the northern rhyme is 
better in quality. In the Scottish version the insertion of 
the adjective “fat”, and baudrons’ interest in the mouse 
as food, bring in a fundamental hunger common probably 
to both the cat and the composer of the rhyme, in a poor 
country. There is an intensity in this therefore which is not 
found in “I frightened a little mouse.” 

This traditional poverty of Scotland gives poignancy to 
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the oldest fragment of Scottish writing which has survived, 
the eight lines referring to the period following Alexander’ 
III’s death in 1286, 
Quhen Alysandyr oure Kyng wes dede, 
That Scotland led in luwe and le, 
Away wes sons off ale and brede, 
Off wyne and wax, off gamyn and gle; 
Oure gold wes changyd in to lede. 
Cryst, borne in to Vyrgynte, 
Succoure Scotland and remede, 
That stad is in pirplexyte. 
It is this strand of tradition, whose literary achievements 
we may preserve without preserving the poverty, which 
runs through many of the nursery rhymes of Scotland, 
and gives significance to the content of the following : 
O can ye sew cushions, 
Can ye sew sheets, 
Can ye sing Ba-loo-loo, 
When the bairnie greets ? 


And hee and ba, birdie, 
And hee and ba, lamb ; 
And hee and ba, birdie, 
My bonnie lamb ! 


Hee O, wee O, 

What wad I dae wi’ you? 
Black is the life 

That I lead wi’ you. 


Owre mony o’ you, 
Little for to gie you; 
clee O, wee O, 
What wad I dae wi’ you? 

We become conscious of history, of Scottish history, 
not as something outside ourselves, but as something 
which is ourselves. We are the end-product of that history, 
and to become conscious of that history, as the Scottish 
past which is still alive in us, and around us, is to become 
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self-conscious. We are the end-product of Scottish history 
—which is not isolated from English, or world-history— 
but being an end-product, and conscious of the process 
which has formed us, we become capable of change. We 
dissolve the unconscious resistances to change, and become 
in a sense the raw-material of the future. 

By this process, we are helped to an understanding of 
the essence and idiom of Scottish thinking, language, and 
action. It is not possible to reach this understanding through 
a study of English history, which explains the English 
idiom. Yet it is English history which is normally taught in 
Scottish schools, and English history can be for a Scottish 
child as foreign as Irish history to an English child. English 
history cannot be in us, nor can it be us, in the sense which 
I have tried to indicate above. It remains mere knowledge 
without any possibility of application. The idiom of 
Scottish action is different from the idiom of English action. 

Some of these Scottish nursery rhymes are historical in 
a different way. They illustrate history in an external 
sense which may seem to have no direct bearing on our- 
selves as we are. There is for example the rhyme which 
can only be explained by referring to a time before butchers’ 
shops, when the whole sheep had to be sold before it was 
killed. 


Bell-ell-ell ! 

There’s a fat sheep to kill !— 

A leg for the provost, 

Another for the priest, 

The bailies and deacons 

They’ll tak the niest : 

And if the fourth leg we cannot sell, 

The sheep it maun live, and gae back to the hill ! 


The relations between the highlands and lowlands of 
Scotland at one time are summed up in four lines, 


Faur are ye gaun, John Hielandman, Hielandman ? 
Faur am I gaun? To steal a wee coo! 
D 
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Ye’ll be hanged, John Hielandman, Hielandman ! 
Faht care I, so my belly be fu? 

It is scarcely necessary to explain whether the writer of 
the following lines was for or against Prince Charles 
Edward Stewart. 

The Grey Cat’s kittled in Charlie’s wig, 

The grey cat’s kittled in Charlie’s wig ; 

There’s ane o’ them living and twa o’ them deid, 
The grey cat’s kittled in Charlie’s wig. 

It seems to be our duty to give these nursery rhymes to 
young children in Scotland. Scottish children’s minds flow 
more readily into the forms provided by these poems and 
songs than into the alien forms of English poems. This 
is shown by the eagerness with which they listen to them, 
and the ease with which they learn them. These rhymes give 
form to part of that Scottish tradition which otherwise 
remains in their minds in a miscellaneous collection of 
fragments. They are important material for illustrating 
the idiom of Scottish thinking, and helping us to self- 
consciousness, in preparation for changing ourselves and 
country to something less frustrated and incomplete. 

But the main purpose in bequeathing these traditional 
and anonymous poems to the children is to give pleasure, 
and nothing more will be claimed for the last specimen.— 


The robin cam to the wren’s nest, 
And keekit in, and keekit in ; 

“O wae’s me on your auld pow, 
Wad ye be in, wad ye be in? 
For ye shall never lie without, 
And me within, and me within, 
As lang’s I hae an auld cloot, 

To row ye in, to row you in.” 

There are many more of them. 


POETRY 


ELEGY FOR A YOUNG AIRMAN 
I 

WE HAD TALKED together of our tight-shaped fears, 
compared the hopeful colours we had dreamed, 
run memories’ fingers over clean-limbed years, 
sighed as our seasons slipped from what they seemed. 
Now, having found his rainbow, he has flown 
under the seasons of his spent desires, 
down his once children’s days, he has turned and gone 
through the womb’s sleeping, under the vague loin’s fires. 


O how easily, easily I remember 

the way a smile laid siege upon his face, 

how anger rushed quick reinforcements up, 

and how he ran with more than greyhound grace ; 
the wet, inquiring nose his snooving pup 

pushed forward, scenting kindness in his eyes, 

or the lithe glint of his electric limbs, 


the sun-cloud shadings of his strange surprise ! 


O how easily, easily I remember... 


II 
The philosophic frenzies of blown grass 
on a late afternoon in Summer 
still leave the roots unsatisfied, and pass. 


The hands that climb new continents of lust 
seeking the end of love’s endeavour 
at last turn back alone because they must. 


Brows that are built to sanctify or save, 
time and his purpose seek to sever 
and break their bastions in a brittle grave. 
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You who are gone high over the clouds of youth 
have found at least this single favour— 
you were not stayed to see age strangle truth. 


III 
Do not give your pity out 
a penny flag for a pious cause, 
nor mutter mouthing words about 
sympathy for him; but calmly pause, 


reflect that it’s really you who are dead 

because you have never learned to love, 

and there suddenly seems no more to be said— 
when on stuffed-up, nurseried hates you live. 


iV) 
It is all so unnecessary 
death before the morning, 
the winds hold no purpose 
and the clock no warning. 


It is all so unfruitful 
seed from its sunrise taken 
seasons no satisfaction 
before its flowers awaken. 


It is all so unfailing 
the night’s act goes on, 
the footlights of disaster 


are focussed on the dawn. 


The clock will not crow 
nor seed rise out of stone; 
the muscles of the footlights 
wire up a heart of bone. 
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The heart whose prismed mirrors 
reflect pruned, loveless pride 
now gone from flesh to fossil 
stands firm in pity’s tide. 


Vv 
Make no memorial for this lover, 
bread limply broken, wine unpassioned ; 
nor pity the earth his weeping mother 
out of whose womb his death was fashioned : 


out of whose eyes disaster bred 

from whose weak breasts betrayal ran: 
see, through each orifice of blood 
marked with a cross, the fallen man. 


VI 
There will never be another quite like him 
nor I be that full-measured self again. 
To wreathe his hidden heart a shroud, I gave 
a garment woven from my love and pain. 


Now, wrapped in air or wound beneath the waves, 
that part of me contains his bright remains 
and memory rakes clean his absent grave. 


There will never be another quite like him. 
MAURICE LINDSAY 


CONTINUAL SEA AND AIR 


SO DOES THE sea 
If answer take save men from death in air 
Does nurse the liveman’s trade and God’s flare 


Feature to be. 
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Catastrophe 

Slapped tinbox on my element put down 
By falling, fills the sea with tumbled men 
For saving me. 


Afloat yes Venus goddess over fair, 

Seafriend to progress, she and airlight there 

By eyes wheelwrighting wreck the garrison. 
Hark, we, experiment to progress, on 

Sealaw and emerald and pitched maintainer 
Latch summer in the whale. From death in air, 
From wing ribbed in a char of childish skin, 
From landbreath, animal on earth or brain. 


Catastrophe 

Tinbox afloat in damage where I hear 
All livemen in the dusk along the shore 
Floats men in me. 


So does the sea 
Save men their breath in air. The long outline 
Leans over waving houses, new marine 
Green man to be. 
W. S. GRAHAM 


THE FIRST JOURNEY 


LAUNCHED THREE WINDY neptunes high from a gargoyle 
scree 

My birth in a spittle of glass like the death of a lark 

In a settling largo falls from the crucified height 

Or in motion fearfully loves the rainbow waterspout 

And climbs the myth, the tented miracle. 

Born in a diamond screeched from a mountain pap 

My faith with a hoof in myrtle considers the jig 
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Of the rowans and brambles rocked in the beanstalked 
moon. 

Amen to the dark medusa freezing in air 

With the plough in sparstone like the eyes of idols. 

Without a song backward since spring bleeds the peat 
at my shin 

My balancing giant so strideful of farewell words 

Leads the tenderly mimicing feet of my wormward heart 

On a weaving hair path gouged by a roving seal 

Through mauve seas tasselled and trellissed in emerald. 


Each eye has a maidenhead set for a crimson cry 

That will swim from the oak of my human ghost 

Or flow in a troutless day from Sgurr nan Gillian. 

The crumple of walking wind at my winter’s edge 
Peers over the prance of my shoulder in air 

At the last erupted second feeding my dance 

Through Helen’s eyes down through the prayers of fingers. 
The sponge of stone holds cold my cinder of striding 
Holds my earth’s map of journeys like a toadstool owl. 
Now my young shouldering east, radiant in quartz 
Spins on a pilgrim compass through the dawn 
Stranding the stars on waking shoals of light. 

My flourishing prophet on cockhorse scatters the sun 
Through dragonfly graves dark on my pith of travel. 
SHEER I break AGAINST those EVERMORE GLITTERING 


SEASONS. 
W. S. GRAHAM 


THE FOURTH JOURNEY 


THERE ARE NO certain miles in ice-invented vales 
Yet look where my saint’s value pads in snow turrets 
Like down a polar spiral in a berg of bone 

And scrawls on keels of glaciers governed in glass 
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The sign of a nervous leglong crucifixion. 

This is a pod of creeds, an architecture 

Towered with needles rung with a peal of seeds 
That veer on infant-levered winds over pale ranges 
Nailed to the gyring victories of North and South 

Yet all in ice-constructed fruit in glass orchards. 


Answering the abstract annals of unhero’d floes 

The chimes of sweet Elizabethan turtled air 

Guide their soul cirrus monuments of azure 

Round the skull’s thundery cathedral adored in ice. 

Let this head’s unsearched gorge gird a fool’s Philomel. 
Let this bird’s moon bleach a swain’s velvet bed. 

Let me from a Celtic sex with granite my costume 
Rise like a bangled Messiah in a saga’s beak 

And break the Arctic girl with no seal’s barrier 

And set her madrigals round my flint wrists. 


There are no sheer frontiers of bliss in astral prisms 
The crystal pastures unsure with spectral foals 

The stallions stamping rainbows on unbridged graves 
And under icy garments of the waves and plains 
The barriers lay a maze athwart exchanging battles. 

I see the new summer-dreamed arc in the master sky 
And juggle with highroads of precious eyes 

For my next step’s harbour further than perfection 
Or any ceiling’s rubies barbaric in halls of love. 


My eyes with no landmark tangle in towns. 

My toe displays its blizzard to curious accordians. 
Foals crop on wise gentians and scare to stalls. 
And rats to watchtower ruins run in eternal fear. 
This is no tinkling entrance bridged through gems 
But eyes derived from mangers in Northern stables 
Enter their polar globes for my socket’s luggage 
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And carry all this town’s transparent grace 
Scored and graded on a glaze of frost 
That spheres the jingling fingernail of Christ. 
W. S. GRAHAM 


POEM 


WHO WALKS WITH plover 

On pedantic moorland 

Sure and aware 

Where curlews carve the ordinary sky ; 
This valley is his personal affair. 


Who flies with chat 

At sundown, like a lost 

Ghost but again 

Training desire, a gun, on to the moon: 
Morning shall find him still an alien. 


Who tends his plot, 
Weeds beauty like a garden, 
Guardian of his trees, 
Sees death behind the swallow like a friend ; 
Knows his loved enemy. Neither of these. 
R. CROMBIE SAUNDERS 


ENGLISH IN THREE MONTHS 

By FRED URQUHART 
DoMENICO was A year in the Camp in South Africa after 
he was taken prisoner some miles from Tobruk. During 
all that time he was never out of the camp. The prisoners 
lay about and slept in the sun and washed their clothes and 
quarrelled amongst themselves. They had nothing else to 
do. They were bored. They became dispirited and tired, 
wishing only for the war to finish so that they might 
return to their homes. Though they were afraid to think 
too much of what would happen then. What would have 
happened to all the people whom they knew? What like 
would things be ? 

Domenico came from Libya. His father came from 
Sicily and his mother from Naples, and they had gone to the 
new colony of Libya in 1911. Domenico had been born 
in Benghazi and he had grown up there, playing with the 
little Arabs of his own age. He had never been, to Italy. 
He could speak Arabic as well as he could speak Italian. 
The Arabs were very lazy, he thought, and the boredom 
of the prison camp in South Africa made him afraid that 
in time he would become as lazy as the Arabs. He said this 
often to his friend, Mario Tosca. 

Mario was ten years older than Domenico. Domenico 
was twenty-two when he was taken prisoner. “T’ll be an 
old man when the war finishes,” he said to Mario. ‘‘ Too 
old to enjoy myself. Too old to get a wife.” 

“You have me,” Mario said. 

“ Ah, but that is something different,’’ Domenico said. 
“That is something that belongs to all this.” He waved 
his hand around the camp. “ All this cannot last for ever.” 

“No.” Mario shook his head. His eyes were sad. Even when 
he smiled Mario’s eyes were often sad. He was beginning 
to get stout, and the inactivity of the camp was making him 
flabby. His hair was beginning to get thin and dry. 
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After they had been a year in the camp they were put 
suddenly on the train and taken to Cape Town. Big lorries 
took them from the station to the docks. They struggled 
to get good positions near the backs of the lorries, glad 
to see houses and cars and people. They waved and shouted 
to everybody. Some of the people waved back. Others 
stared at them unsmilingly. Many pretended they did not 
see the lorries. 

The guards on the ship were Polish. They had no 
communication with the prisoners at all. 

During the voyage Domenico and Mario studied a 
grammar, English in Three Months, which Domenico had 
bought in Tobruk. They sat on the deck or on their 
bunks, asking each other questions, hearing each other say 
the English alphabet. “I giorni della settimana,”’ Mario 
would say ; and Domenico would say slowly: “ Soonday, 
Moonday, Teeusday... Wedneesday...” And they 
would laugh and repeat: “How...are... your I... 
am veree... well, sank you.” 

Domenico arrived in England with a number of phrases 
like “‘ My aunt is upstairs ’’, “ He smokes cigarettes ’’ and 
“1 have found the street”, which he could rattle off like 
a parrot. But he did not get much chance to try any of 
them. At the port the prisoners were bundled on a train 
bound for Scotland. They were separated, and in the 
separation Domenico lost Mario. It was not until later that 
he discovered that his friend had been sent to a camp in the 
south of England. He himself was taken to a camp near 
the village of Auchencairn in Scotland. 

When the prisoners got there the camp was not fully 
built. It was just a welter of mud and tree-stumps and 
barbed wire. For the first month they lived in tents 
and helped to build the huts they were to live in later on. 
It. was late Summer, so they did not feel the rigours of the 
Scottish weather so badly as they were to do afterwards. 
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At harvest-time they were sent in ones and twos and 
larger parties to help on farms. Domenico found the work 
difficult, but he did his best. And after a month at it he was 
becoming quite good. His muscles began to firm again 
and he felt much healthier. Almost every day he was sent 
to different farms, but except for a few things their ways of 
working were very similar. You just did what the gaffer 
told you; you knew by the tone of his voice whether you 
were doing it properly or not. Domenico quickly learned 
to pick out oaths from the weird Mearns dialect. “ Bad 
words !”” he would say with a grin. 

He learned English quickly. Every night at the camp he 
studied his English in Three Months. But he missed Mario 
when he was doing this, and often he could not bear to 
look at it. Although of a friendly nature he found that he 
was not able to be as close to any of the other prisoners as 
he had been to Mario. Once or twice he asked one or 
another of them to listen to him while he said over the 
English lesson, but after a while he gave up doing this. 
It was not the same as with Mario. 

After the harvest he was billeted at a farm about ten 
miles from the camp. He was the only Italian employed 
there. The other workers were an old man who rarely 
spoke and a boy of seventeen who never spoke without 
cursing and who continually tried to bait Domenico, 
twitting him about the war and about the sorry part the 
Italians were taking in it. Domenico could not understand 
all that the boy said, but he understood enough. And he 
was hard put to it sometimes to keep from striking him. 

He was very unhappy, but he managed to suffer it 
through the winter. It was an unusually mild winter for 
Scotland, .and he had to work so hard that he did not feel 
what cold there was. But at last he could stand it no 
longer; he packed his stuff and walked to the end of the 
farm road and waited to be picked up by the lorry taking 
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prisoners from other farms to the camp. When he got there 
he was put in the “ calaboose” at once. The next day he 
was taken before the Camp Commandant. Through an 
interpreter he explained what had been wrong. “I was 
so unhappy,” he pleaded. “Oh, so unhappy. The 
Commandant will never know how unhappy. I could not 
eat, I could not sleep. Nobody ...I had nobody to talk 
with. All the time I am alone.” 

But it was useless. The Commandant ordered that he 
was to be kept in the calaboose for twenty days because he 
had left his billets without authority. 

After his imprisonment he was sent to a farm that he 
had never been at before, along with three other prisoners. 
They had been at the farm for a long time and knew all the 
ropes. They told Domenico to do exactly as they did. In 
the morning when they got off the lorry at the end of the 
farm road they did not trouble to hurry themselves; they 
ambled up the road, stopping every now and then to lean 
over the fence and shout to the cows or to sit down at the 
side and smoke for a few minutes. It took them over half 
an hour to walk a quarter of a mile. 

When they got to the steading a little man with a shaggy 
grey moustache drooping over very yellow false teeth, 
came charging out of a shed, shouting at the pitch of his 
voice. He had a carbuncle gleaming redly on his right 
temple, and his grey eyebrows curled in long wisps over 
his eyes. ‘ Ye’ve arrived at last, have ye?” he roared. 
“ Ye lazy lot o’ bastards ! If I had my way I'd shoot the 
whole bloody lot 0’ ye.” 

The prisoners stood, smiling at each other. They did 
not know exactly what he was saying, but they understood 
the sense of it. One of them, Luigi, said to Domenico that 
they did this to “ Moustachio”’ every morning. 

“ Come on, ye lazy lot 0’ hoors, and get away and pull 
neeps,” the little man cried. 
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He ran at an ambling jog-trot into the shed and brought 
out four turnip-toppers. “ Pick thae up and get to hell 
out 0’ here,” he yelled, throwing them on the ground. 

The prisoners laughed and took their time about picking 
up the knives. “‘ Moustachio, you no bloody good,” 
Luigi said, grinning. 

Moustachio lifted his foot and aimed a kick at him, but 
Luigi sprang out of the way, laughing. 

They walked slowly to the turnip field. Luigi said to 
Domenico that he was not to worry about Moustachio. 
‘He is a very nice man,” he said, “ but explosive! Oh, 
so explosive !” 

Domenico was to see more of Moustachio’s explosiveness 
after the midday meal. The prisoners were standing in 
a shed when the gaffer came rushing in and told them to 
load sacks of potatoes on a lorry which had drawn up at 
the door. They were smoking and talking amongst 
themselves and they took no notice. They drifted leisurely 
to the piled up sacks of potatoes. Two women who worked 
on the farm were standing beside them, and Vittorio began 
to speak to them, showing them a ring which he had made 
at the camp. “ Nice ring, yes?” he said. “ Me make ring 
for you, yes?” 

“ Get thae bags shifted !’’ Moustachio cried. “ Come 
on, get a move on. You'd think it was us that was the 
prisoners and nae you. If I had my way I’d shoot the whole 
bloody lot 0’ you.” 

He jerked a sack on his own back and carried it out to the 
lorry. The prisoners stood and watched him. Domenico 
made to lift a sack, but Vittorio stopped him. “ Don’t you 
move,” he said. 

Domenico stood, uncertain what to do. Moustachio 
came back, raging. “‘ Get a bloody move on ! ” 

But none of them even made a pretence of lifting a sack. 
“Tl kick your arses for ye,” Moustachio cried. ‘‘ Here 
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you !”’ He seized Domenico by the shoulders and held 
him. Domenico looked round, grinning, but when he saw 
that Moustachio was raising his foot to kick him on the 
bottom he broke away from the little man’s grasp. 

“ Ay ay, man, but he fairly had you into ‘position there,” 
the lorry driver said, grinning. “ And look at the wifies ! 
They’re fairly keepin’ their arses tucked in out of the 
gaffer’s road.” 

“If it comes to that,” he said, “I’m keepin’ my own 
arse well tucked in. Eh, but you’re an awfa man, gaffer ! ”’ 

The little man raved and cursed, rushing at the sacks and 
carrying them to the lorry, then rushing back and shaking 
his fists at the Italians. In between heaving sacks he made 
several more attempts to kick them. And he had seized 
Vittorio and was giving him a hearty boot when a young 
man came into the shed. 

“Here, here, Geordie, but you canna do that to them, 
man,” he cried. “‘ Or you'll have the Major at the camp on 
your track !” 

“ To hell wi’ Aim,” the gaffer cried. “ If he comes here 
V’ll kick his arse, too.” 

The young man laughed. He was tall, with a thin 
brown face and short straight golden hair falling over his 
forehead. Standing close beside him, Domenico was 
reminded suddenly of Mario. He put out his hand and 
gripped Domenico above the elbow. “I want one of your 
Tallies, Geordie,” he said. “Ill take this one.” 

“ Can you drive ?”’ he said to Domenico. “ Motor car? ”’ 
He pretended he was working a steering-wheel. 

Domenico nodded eagerly. “ Yes, yes ! Automobile ! ”’ 

“Come on then !” 

Sitting beside the young farmer in the long, low, black 
sports car with the green upholstery, Domenico forgot 
that he was a prisoner and that he was wearing the chocolate- 
coloured prisoner of war uniform with the big blue patches. 
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He felt no different from the young man beside him. He 
felt as if he, too, were wearing a tweed sports jacket and 
grey flannels. He sat like the other, with head held back, 
letting the light breeze blow back his hair, and he squinted 
at the smoke of the cigarette which the other had given 
him. Knee in the chocolate trousers was pressed against 
knee in the grey flannels: a warm contact that did not 
need words. Occasionally the farmer spoke, pointing out 
things in the fields, saying the English names slowly and 
clearly, grinning when Domenico repeated them. But 
most of the journey they drove in silence. 

After they’d driven about three miles the farmer gave 
Domenico the wheel. The Italian was delighted. It was 
the first time he had driven since the day he had driven 
his tank right into an ambush of British tommies. He 
pressed his foot hard on the accelerator, laughing with joy, 
and he started to sing at the pitch of his voice. The farmer 
smiled good-naturedly. He began to explain to Domenico 
that they were going to fetch a horse. “ Gee gee,” he said. 
“Ride.” He bumped up and down on the seat and he 
clicked his tongue as if urging on a horse. “‘ Com- 
pree ?”’ 

“ Sure, me compree good,” Domenico said. 

“You can ride?”’ the farmer asked. “‘ Or you like to 
drive car? Which?” 

Domenico spread out his hands to show that it was 
immaterial to him which he did. “Hoy! Hoy!’ the 
farmer yelled. But Domenico smiled and put his hands on 
the wheel again. ‘‘ Me good driver,” he said. ‘“ Bloodee 
good, yes?” 

The horse was a dappled grey gelding with slender legs 
and a long swishing whitish tail. It arched its neck and 
rolled its dark eyes when they went into the stable, and it 
stepped nervously aside when the farmer went into its 
stall and put his hand on its side. ‘‘ Whoa there, laddie, 
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whoa there,” he said softly. “Good old boy !”” He put 
one hand on its halter and the other on its muzzle. 

“ We'll ride him home, Jake,” he said to the man he was 
buying it from. ‘“ Got a saddle?” 

But while the man was fetching the saddle Domenico 
leapt on the gelding’s back and backed it out of the stall. 
“Me ride like this,” he said. ‘‘ Mucha better.” 

He leaned forward and patted the horse’s neck. He had 
not been on a horse since before the war when he used to 
ride the horses belonging to one of his Arab friends. He 
felt a strange thrill of elation as he pressed. his legs against 
its sides. Combing its mane with his fingers, he wondered 
whether he’d prefer to ride it or to drive the car back to the 
farm. He had done neither for such a long time. ... 

“Make up your mind,” the farmer said. “It’s okay by 
mes 

The horse began to side-step, arching its neck. Domenico 
pulled at the reins, an unaccustomed sense of mastery 
sweeping over him. “ Me take horse,” he said. 

They set off home, the farmer driving the car in front, 
Domenico riding the horse behind. It had not been out 
for some time and it was eager to gallop. After the first 
delights of curbing it, Domenico gave it its head. The 
farmer looking into the small mirror to see how they were 
getting on was forced to press his foot down harder to keep 
well in front of them. He smiled every time he saw the 
Italian’s dark eager face with its line of even white teeth 
leaning forward beside the horse’s outstretched neck. 
And he began to try to sing one of the songs the prisoner 
had been singing. 

For the first time since he came to Scotland Domenico 
began to feel happy—or as happy as he could feel under 
the circumstances. He came to the farm every morning with 
the other three prisoners. Sometimes he worked with them 
at jobs which Moustachio put them to. At other times he 
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worked at little jobs which the farmer gave him. He was 
always happiest then. 

The farmer’s name was Alex and he was a bachelor. His 
mother owned the farm and she did her best to keep her 
son and everybody else on the farm under her thumb. She 
did not like the Italians at all because she had to feed them. 
None of the farmer’s wives whom she knew liked to feed 
the Italians and when they met this feeding of the prisoners 
was one of the chief subjects of their conversation. In her 
dislike of the Italians she was in complete agreement with 
Moustachio—though they agreed about nothing else. 
Every day the little man said: “I’d put them against a 
wall and shoot the whole bloody lot o’ them.” 

The other prisoners laughed at Moustachio, but 
Domenico did not. He did not like the little man, but he 
always did his best to do what he was told. This began to 
annoy the other prisoners, and it led to quarrelling amongst 
them. They warned Domenico: “If you work hard 
Moustachio will think we should work hard, too, and we 
won't do that.” 

But Domenico did not listen to them. He did not like 
to be idle because if you were idle you thought too much. 
It was better to work hard and make yourself tired and 
then you slept soundly at nights and did not dream. Even 
if you were helping the enemy to win the war, as the others 
suggested, what did it matter so long as it got the war over 
more quickly ? 

But the others did not think like that. And one day in 
the turnip field they set upon him. It was Vittorio who 
attacked him first. Vittorio had been nagging at him all 
day, calling him a traitor and a scab and a blackleg. And 
so when he lifted up his turnip-cutter and swiped at him, 
Domenico was prepared. He had done some boxing before 
the war and the hard work on the farm had made him very 
fit. He hit out now at Vittorio and had the satisfaction of 
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aie his knuckles grate against Vittorio’s hard blue 
chin. 

But the others came rushing in on him. And under their 
combined onslaught Domenico fell. They were all hitting 
and kicking at him when there was a shout, and Alex came 
galloping across the field on the grey horse. “‘ What the 
hell are you playing at?” he yelled. 

As soon as they saw him the other prisoners sidled 
sheepishly back to their jobs. Domenico picked himself 
up, dusting the mud off his back and trousers. He had a 
small bruise on his forehead, and his lips were cut. He tried 
to grin when Alex handed him a clean handkerchief. 
“Not veree bad,” he said. 

“T’ll take the skin off your backsides with this whip,”’ 
Alex roared at the others. “ Any more fighting and you 
go back to the camp. I tell Major and you go to 
Calaboose !” 

“Major at Campo no good,” Vittorio muttered sullenly. 

“ Shuttup you,” Alex said, glowering at him. ‘“‘ Come 
on,” he said to Domenico. “I'll get you another job.” 

After that Alex arranged with Moustachio that Domenico 
was to be given jobs away from the others. He was put in 
charge of Sailor, the grey gelding, and he did other little 
jobs about the steading. Often Alex took him with him in 
the car when he needed a hand with things away from the 
farm. He washed the car and polished it. “‘ You’d think 
it and Sailor were bairns from the way you attend to them,” 
Alex said one day, laughing. “ Many a bairn isn’t as well 
looked after.” 

He and Alex got on well together. In the mornings 
when he was grooming the grey horse the fair-haired 
farmer would come into the stable and stay to talk. He 
would touch the harness hanging on the wall, piece by 
piece, and say: “Italian for this?” Domenico would 
tell him, and Alex would repeat the words to himself 
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slowly, laughing at Domenico when he corrected his pro- 
nunciation. 

One day Domenico brought his book Englsh in Three 
Months with him and showed it to Alex. They sat 
together on the corn bin behind the grey horse and 
studied it. “‘ Lunedi, Martedi, Mercoledi, Giovedi....” 
Alex said over the days of the week after Domenico. 

“‘ Fermati !’’ Domenico said. 

Alex looked puzzled and said it after him. 

“Stop !”? Domenico said. ‘‘ You say to Sailor and he 
Stops S01: 

He pointed to Sailor who was looking round inquiringly. 
“ Al cavallo e grigio,” he said. “ The... horse...is... 
grey tary esi iia 

“How are you ?”’ Alex said. “ What is that in Italian ? ”’ 

Domenico told him, then he stood up. “I must go,”’ he 
said. “ Or Moustachio....” 

“TI give you book,” he said. “ Keep here, yes ?”’ 

“ Okay,” Alex said. 

“Le auguro di dormir bene,’’ Domenico said, giving the 
grey horse a smack on the rump as he passed it, and he 
went out whistling. 

Every day after that they studied the book together. 
They kept it in a box in the stable. Domenico learned 
much more English than Alex learned Italian, but they 
learned enough to learn things about each other. With 
Alex Domenico no longer felt that he was a prisoner 
and a species of beast of burden. Sitting beside him in the 
stable with the comforting presence of the grey horse 
beside them, Domenico began to feel that he was happy 
again. He hated going back to the camp at nights. They 
would sit and chuckle softly, winking to each other, 
listening behind the locked door to Alex’s mother calling 
for him or to Moustachio cursing Domenico. But always 
in the end they had to unlock the door and then Domenico 
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would have to go to meet the lorry with the other 
Italians. .. . 

He asked Alex if he could not billet him on the farm, but 
Alex could not do this. His mother would not hear of it. 
“I am very sorry,” he said slowly, and he spread out his 
hands. “ But....” 

“Mamma ?”’ Domenico said. 

Alex shrugged gloomily. ‘“‘ Mamma.” 

Then one day something happened which made 
Domenico’s hatred of the camp turn to a passionate desire 
to stay there. He heard that a number of the prisoners were 
to be shifted to another camp. “I no want to go,” he said 
to Alex. “ You speak to Major at Campo.” 

Alex phoned the camp and spoke to the commandant. 
He gave Domenico’s name and number and said: “I 
want to keep this man. He’s a good worker.” 

The major said that two hundred of the prisoners were 
to be shifted to another camp in the south of Scotland but 
that Domenico’s name was not on the list. Alex told 
Domenico: “ You don’t need to worry. You'll be staying 
here with me.” 

“ With you?” Domenico said. “ With you and Sailor ? 
Yes ! That is good. That is bloodee good. Yes !”’ 

He worried no longer. He went on practising his 
English with Alex. All he hoped for now was a quick 
ending to the war. ‘“‘ Then you come to Libya with me, 
yes?” he said to Alex. “We have good times. Good 
friends, yes ?”’ 

“ You bet your life !”’ Alex said. 

Domenico stood in the corridor of the train that was 
taking him to the camp in the south of Scotland. Even now 
he could not believe that he was here. He could not believe 
that he would never see Alex or Sailor or his English In 
Three Months again. Even Moustachio....He would have 
flung his arms around Moustachio’s neck now and kissed him. 
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He listened to the sound of the wheels that were taking 
him further and further away. The wheels . . . the wheels 
... the wheels of fate, he thought. Fate which had made 
another prisoner sick and which had made him be chosen 
at the last minute to go in his place. Fate... fate... 
tatesecgrs 

He had had no chance to say good-bye. No chance to 
touch Alex’s arm again. No chance to pat Sailor’s neck or 
feel his velvety nose nuzzling against his cheek. No chance 
to get his book. He had been ready to leave for work that 
morning ; he had been on his way to the gate. A guard 
had touched his arm. “ The major wants to see you.” 

A few quick words which he had barely understood, 
then he had been hustled out. A guard had stood over him 
while he packed his few possessions. All the time he had 
protested vehemently, but the guard had stood stolidly, 
blowing smoke down his nostrils and saying every now and 
then: “For God’s sake, hurry up! Do you think the 
train’s going to wait specially for you?” 

All the way to the station he had wondered if it was not 
all a mistake, expecting every second to see Alex appear 
and explain and carry him away to the farm. Then at the 
station, huddled among the other prisoners, he had began 
to wonder if perhaps somebody had not engineered it all. 
Moustachio ? Alex’s mamma? She was fit enough. ... 

And now here he was, bound for he knew not where, 
without his book, without anything.... He leaned his 
forehead against the glass of the window, hoping its 
coolness would send away the pain between his eyes. But 
it was warm and moist from the breath of the other 
prisoners. .. . 

He looked around them, suddenly hating them all. Then 
he went into the lavatory and cried until he was sick. 


DROUGHT 
By GEORGE BRUCE 

ON HIS RIGHT hand a winter chidden country, frosted, 
broken, bare-toothed, lay wide. Black boughs broke the 
light blue sky bordering the left side of the road, which, 
rutted and veined, straightened out from twisting as it 
moved towards the low hills ahead. This discontent of 
winter, dry mouthed, for the pools were frozen, clinging 
in upon brown reeds in the ditch, cut into the mind. Were 
Summer here mud were rich! Rank and gross this—a 
dead turnip field, but flecked with green. Pines shadowing 
the road were ahead, breaking the long rolling land with the 
hump-backed dykes. 

This was after the funeral. This of course was there 
before the funeral, before the death, and sickness as well— 
but after it, coming from the churchyard, what had he not 
seen ?—even to the horse-dung on the road trampled upon 
so that its yellow turned to brown; also a blue flower 
eased his mind. That was no dearth; nor was there ever 
dearth in death or in living. In a short time the light now 
blazing on the horizon would fade in measureless colours 
to dark, and then night, starred, and the trees would be 
rods, and the river towards which he was going would 
compass in the water stars. The twigs would break under 
foot, each time he trod. Their death? This Winter? 
This dearth ?—in such a seasonal activity !—and yet 
without a rabbit’s thump, not even a gull crying. But, 
break the crust, raise a stone and find putrefying weed, 
gold ;—lives. sheltering in warmth beneath it, slaters, 
centipedes, earwigs. Identify them, catalogue in chaste 
files? No, but put your foot on them, identify them with 
life under-foot. Break their rhythm thus ?—no, never to 
be broken thus. Here death brings a closer association 
with life. The spring will come in time and claw down 
Winter’s barricades. 
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He met a tramp once when walking up a steep stony 
road by the sea coast who said, “It’s as coorse as Hell 
sleepin’ oot in a chill like this.” He was not a professional 
tramp, but had lost his job in a works at Motherwell owing 
to the depression. On both sides of the road the gorse 
flared, not tall flowering kind, but jobby, pressed tight 
down to the packed turf, yellower than a scoured basin. 
It went right to the cliff edge. Up from the cliff, inter- 
mittently, gulls were flung, screaming. The tramp never 
took one look at them. He gave the tramp money. After 
they separated he lay down at the roadside in a dry ditch, 
into which the dust blew from the road, and fell asleep. 
This was at Easter time. 

Summer came as usual in rain. He had walked seven 
miles by the road. Then he followed a burn for a bit, left 
it, turning towards fir woods, with late lilies skirting them 
in clumps. Wood pigeons startled the air, caused his heart 
to leap in expectancy at their battery of sound. There was 
a recalcitrance in the yield of the ground. It resisted the 
foot though soft. It sloped down to the wood, green to 
deepening brown, studded with Star of Bethlehem, and 
there was ragwort by a trickle of water disappearing in the 
longer grass, cutting a channel in the soft mould asit entered 
the wood. A little deeper in it achieved a white pebbled 
bottom, tangled occasionally with roots. Deep in the wood 
it wriggled and dripped limpid in undisturbed quiet. Only 
a few drops of light spattered the ground, shifty and un- 
decided, vacillating between bank and stream. 

Was there a time measurable in this disturbed shadow, 
rich in variation ?—no regularity there ; in a petal dropping 
from a full blossom ?—surely a motion, that, dependent on 
too many variants to show accuracy in the seismograph. 
What of the signals and signs of nature that were his >—a 
blue petal lay upon his mind, a memory in the corners, 
above that, in that, below that, tree shadows, night: his 
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mind Winter bitten, held, and was held, by a gull wave 
tossed. But that was only crust, Winter! Summer pro- 
vender was there, air bee-laden and loud with pleasure 
begotten of conflict—a deep dominion this, undivided 
territory, a fusion of element deep lost in sleep, held by 
sleep, unchallenged, an incommensurable movement. 
Possibly the life of water moved more steady. He took his 
watch from his pocket, observed the second hand, knelt, 
listened to the drip, timed it, but the wind disturbed, the 
crumbling mould insinuated a variation. The watch was 
otherwise conditioned, knowing life better from nine till 
four, at least that unsubtle abstract, which delayed the 
things that matter till after. 

Curriculum !—no life there, nor death. He was laying 
the foundations, of course, teaching. The watch hand 
moved round its face, disciplined. He was laying the 
foundations from nine till four. Formulated, efficient, he 
stapped them daily, reduced morning stubbornness to 
workmanship, nailed them to abstraction, sent them forth 
into the air at four o’clock. What was it all for? There 
were some justifications were he watch, a mechanism 
unhampered by blood, uninterested in other blood, whose 
justification for existence was regularity, durability. 
“ Hypocrite, mon lecteur!’ The processes went on, 
accumulation of relentless data, the inflexibility of unmuscled 
fact. Stimulus! Reaction !—from nine till four. Hence 
he was a social asset. But what liability had he thereby 
incurred. 

Come time, this day would sink to night. Thereafter 
was the mercy of the stars. This, of course, was as ever, 
perhaps not exactly as ever. A Winter ago a death had 
riveted a dried country upon his memory. Easter had 
brought its life bringing wind, beating upon gorse. Now 
Summer. Come time, cold would break the leaves from 
their branches and they would stagnate the pools, breeding 
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insurgence : again to be destroyed, but defying all tabula- 
tion. And again ploughman would break earth, earth 
binding ploughman who, incorporate and inconscient, 
kneaded underfoot his master. 

But he, watch in hand, was master, but no resurrection 
here, no rottenness, for there was no fruit, no water, no 
tale of tides, but they must read and write, write and read, 
logic-chop. Dare to teach them the rule of life everlasting ? 
—Oh no! no! One must live, one must be so careful 
these days. 
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LUCKY POET, a Self-Study in Literature and Political 
Ideas. HucH MacDIARMID (CHRISTOPHER MURRAY 
GRIEVE). Methuen. 215. 

Mr. GRIEVE Has been much criticized in the past, and on 

the evidence of this book, his reaction is rather to rationalize 

his weaknesses than to remove them. On at least three 
occasions, he tries to justify his “ method of world-ranging 
literary allusion”, and his quotations still lie like boulders 
among prose that is already very rocky. Once he tries to 
justify his main weakness as a writer, his “ lack of archi- 
tectonic power, as it may appear to many readers”. He 
fears that by accepting criticism he may become a tame 
goose. But even the wild goose learns by experience, and 
there is the much apter illustration of the lemmings of 

Norway, which reject experience, and destroy themselves. 
Mr. Liddell Hart in How to win Wars draws the distinction 

between the prophet and the leader, and points out the 

danger when the leader is confused about his function in 
society. Mr. Grieve would like to be both prophet and 
leader. His strength is that in a certain measure he is the 
first ; his weakness that he tries to be the second. “‘ The 
prophets must be stoned ; that is their lot, and the test of 
their self-fulfilment.”” Wars are won by the method of 
indirect approach, but Mr. Grieve’s “‘ Berserker rage” is 
too direct for any result except opposition. His own line, 

“ Oursels oor greatest foes ”’ is applicable to himself. 

He ascribes the fact that he is hated to his intellectualist 
stand, “ that differentiates me from all the other Scottish 
writers to-day,” and believes that sincerity and integrity 
are qualities that he, almost alone in Scotland, possesses, 
and that these qualities are adequate in themselves. They 
are not: 

He is judged firstly on the quality of his poetry, and 
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secondly on the quality of his prose. He makes the false 
assumption that a critic who rejects his later poetry in 
English, and perhaps also his English prose, necessarily 
also rejects his earlier poetry in Scots. In this way he falsifies 
what I believe to be Mr. Edwin Muir’s attitude, which is 
fundamentally quite sound, at least in the matter at issue— 
the varying quality of Mr. Grieve’s poetry and prose. 

After all, Mr. Grieve has admitted that “for such an 
essential and inner history of myself I would have had to use 
Scots, and I might then have written a book not unworthy 
of shelf-room alongside Rilke’s Notebook of Malte Laurids 
Brigge....“‘ Yet he writes his autobiography in English. 
Sometime he should attempt to prove that William Saroyan 
would have written better stories if he had written in his 
own language, Armenian, and deprived us of the excellent 
stories he does write in English; or that Chamisso’s 
Peter Schlemils Wundersame Geschichte is not a masterpiece 
because Chamisso the Frenchman wrote in German. 

“The Scots are a frustrated people,” and unfortunately 
Mr. Grieve, in many ways a typical Scot, proves his own 
case by his own example. “ Oursels oor greatest foes ”’ is 
true of himself yet a large part of his energetic attack on the 
weaknesses shown by Scotsmen is also true. It is his tactics 
which we feel to be wrong, for example. 

WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE 


